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A NOTE ABOUT THE PUBLISHING SCHEDULE 
OF 


EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


For a considerable number of years Educational Theory has 
maintained a prompt publishing schedule. The last three numbers, 
however, have been delayed by factors largely beyond our control. 
A Memorial Number honoring Horace Mann and John Dewey was 
planned for October 1959. For reasons which cannot be enumerated 
here, this collection of manuscripts could not be assembled in time to 
meet the printer’s deadline. A regular number was substituted for 
October and the Memorial Number was postponed until January. 
This number was still further delayed and, in turn, delayed the April 
number which otherwise was ready to appear on time. The January 
and April numbers are being mailed together, and the July number 
should appear approximately on schedule. The Editors regret any 
inconvenience or misunderstanding which may have been occasioned 
by the irregularity in schedule. 
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MILESTONES OF EDUCATIONAL 
PROGRESS: HORACE MANN, 1796-1859; 
JOHN DEWEY, 1859-1952 


BY ARCHIBALD W. ANDERSON 


EVEN THE MOST CASUAL READER OF POPULAR PERIODICALS HAS BEEN MADE ACUTELY 
AWARE THAT THE YEAR 1959 HAS BEEN UNUSUALLY RICH IN HUNDREDTH-ANNI- 
VERSARY OBSERVANCES OF A WIDE VARIETY OF HISTORICAL EVENTS. One is almost 
tempted to call it the year of “other” anniversaries because almost everyone 
writing on the centenary of one event has felt obliged to call attention to the fact 
that 1959 was also the one-hundredth anniversary of some “other” event. Dar- 
win’s The Origin of Species was published in 1859. In that year, also, Oregon was 
admitted to the Union as the 33rd state and Edwin Drake drilled the first oil well 
in Pennsylvania. It was the year in which John Brown’s body began to smoulder 
in the moral conscience of a nation; and it was the year in which Horace Mann, 
worn out by a life-time of crusading public service, died as the president of a 
struggling new college. It was the year which witnessed the births of Henri 
Bergson and John Dewey, two individuals who were to become the formulators 
of antithetical philosophies. And it was the year in which Edward Sheldon, 
Superintendent of Schools at Oswego, New York, traveled to Toronto, Canada, 
and was so impressed by an exhibition of materials used in the Pestalozzian system 
of “object teaching” that he began the process of publicizing which was ultimately 
to make this one of the dominant methods of instruction in American elementary 
schools for decades. 

Each of these individuals and events, of course, is representative of some 


significant strand of development which has had profound impact on American 
life and thought. From the standpoint of this number of Educational Theory, 
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2 EDUCATIONAL THEORY 


however, the two centennials with which we are primarily concerned are those of 
Horace Mann and John Dewey. 


The fact that John Dewey was born in the year of Horace Mann’s death 
probably has not been remarked as frequently as the similar coincidence of the 
death of Galileo and the birth of Isaac Newton in 1642; nor has it served as fre- 
quently as a text for homilies on the shifts of intellectual climate which can take 
place in two human lifetimes. Nevertheless, this chronological juxtaposition of 
Mann and Dewey does serve to point up one of the main divides in the history of 
American education. 


Mann’s most influential work was done at a time when progress in the estab- 
lishment of public elementary schools was slow and piecemeal, and when progress 
toward making such schools adequate and efficient instruments of education was 
even slower and more halting. Mann, as Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education, was armed with no direct authority over schools. Such leadership as 
he was able to wield, and such advancement as he was able to secure, were achieved 
by publicizing educational deficiencies, by discussion, by moral suasion, and by 
force of argument. For Mann, even public controversy became an instrumentality 
for educational progress. 


Whatever the specific problems with which he dealt, Mann was always the 
reformer, the crusader, who regarded the improvement of education as a means of 
contributing to social progress. A recent commentator has emphasized the sig- 
nificance of the fact that to Mann public education was fundamentally a moral 
enterprise. Lawrence Cremin has written: 

Mann understood well the integral relationship between freedom, popular educa- 

tion, and republican government. The theme resounds throughout his twelve reports. 
A nation cannot long remain ignorant and free. No political structure, however art- 
fully devised, can inherently guarantee the rights and liberties of citizens, for freedom 
can be secure only as knowledge is widely distributed among the populace. Hence, 
universal popular education is the only foundation on which republican government can 
securely rest. These Jeffersonian propositions he accepted as truisms which, by the 
1840’s, had been voiced so frequently as to be trite. For Mann, however, the problem 
went much deeper; it was essentially one of moral elevation. ‘Never will wisdom 
preside in the halls of legislation,’ he wrote, ‘and its profound utterances be recorded 
on the pages of the statute book, until Common Schools . . . shall create a more far- 
seeing intelligence and a purer morality than has ever existed among communities of 
men.’ Knowledge was power, to be sure, but a power that could be used for good or 
evil. The essence of republican education could never be merely intellectual; values 
inevitably intruded.! 

Much credit has been given Mann for his accomplishments in the arena of 
educational practice and policy. Relatively little attention has been paid to the 
ideas he attempted to get embodied in policy and practice. The emphasis on 
Mann’s ideas in Professor Cremin’s book is noteworthy because of the light it 
throws upon Mann’s role in helping to create the intellectual framework within 
which later educational theorists, including John Dewey, began their work. In 
the present number of Educational Theory, Professor Frank Foster explores the 
question of Mann’s contribution to the development of an American philosophy of 
education. 


‘Lawrence A. Cremin (Ed.), The Republic and the School: Horace Mann on the Education of Free 
Men. Classics in Education No. 1. (New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1957), p. 7 
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John Dewey, whose influence upon that philosophy of education is an accepted 
historical fact, began his educational work in a different context. At the time of 
Mann’s death, the goal of universal free public elementary education had not been 
achieved. There is a very definite sense, nevertheless, in which the struggle to 
make this goal an accepted part of the American scheme of things had been won. 
Educators, in succeeding decades, did not need to be so much concerned with the 
initiation of systems of public education as with the problem of expanding, elaborat- 
ing, and improving such systems. By 1896, when Dewey began his work with the 
Laboratory School in Chicago, the public elementary school had been made almost 
universally available even though the ideal of complete equality of educational op- 
portunity had not been attained. The public high school was a firmly established 
part of the school system and, although still highly selective, was beginning the 
phenomenal expansion which, by the time of Dewey’s death, was to make it a 
common school in fact as well as in intent. 


The fact that Dewey and Mann worked in different educational and social 
contexts meant that, totally apart from any differences in temperament and out- 
look, they would be dealing with different specific problems and seeking different 
specific improvements. These differences constitute a rough index of the changes 
a century has brought both in education and in the rois of the school in American 
society. 


To call attention to these changes, however, should not obscure the fact there 
have been continuities as well. Seeming similarities between historical events 
separated in time can be, and have been, overembellished and exaggerated but 
they cannot be entirely ignored. In the case of Mann and Dewey, one gets a 
sense of continuity from the fact that both men were reformers; that is, they were 
attempting to secure social progress and they were attempting to find the role 
which education can and should play in securing this progress. The earlier quo- 
tation from Professor Cremin indicates Mann’s concern with this goal. Professor 
Dewey, in a book published in the year of his death, said: 


For the creation of a democratic society we need an educational system where the 
process of moral-intellectual development is in practice as well as in theory a cooperative 
transaction of inquiry engaged in by free, independent human beings who treat ideas 
and the heritage of the past as means and methods for the further enrichment of life, 
quantitatively and qualitatively, who use the good attained for the discovery and 
establishment of something better.? 


Horace Mann would not have used this precise language; nor is it likely that 
he would have immediately understood all of the philosophical implications of 
Dewey’s statement. Nevertheless, Mann would have recognized in “moral- 
intellectual development” his own conception of the purpose of education, and he 
would have been fully in accord with the idea of using attained good as the spring- 
board for the achievement of something better. 


A second point of similarity arises out of the kind of opposition each man 
encountered. Here, again, the specific environmental differences must be recog- 
nized but there must also be recognition of the fact that efforts to change things 
almost always meet a kind of generalized inertial resistance which seems to be a 


2John Dewey “Introduction.” in Elsie Ripley Clapp. The Use of Resources in Education. (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1952), p. xi. 
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constant factor in all historical periods. Dewey called attention to this phenom- 
enon when he said: 


To change long-established habits in the individual is a slow, difficult and com- 
plicated process. To change long-established institutions—which are social habits 
organized in the structure of the common life—is a much slower, more difficult and far 
more complicated process. The drive of established institutions is to assimilate and 
distort the new into conformity with themselves.* 


The last sentence in the quotation contains the key to the third sense in which 
there is an element of continuity between Mann’s time and Dewey’s. Educational 
problems are rarely settled finally and conclusively. Like the cultural context in 
which they arise, problems seem to go through a process of evolution. A com- 
monly held view of this process is that the solution of the problem creates a new 
situation in which new problems inevitably arise. Perhaps a more precise view 
is that the attempted solution becomes assimilated in the problem situation and 
contributes to educational advancement but that, in the very process of assimila- 
tion, some significant elements of the original problem situation are carried forward 
into the future. Some such view seems to lie back of Lawrence Cremin’s assess- 
ment of Mann’s influence: 


Mann had won his victory, and it only presaged other great victories to come. The 
public school soon stood as one of the characteristic features of American life—a ‘well- 
spring of freedom’ and a ‘ladder of opportunity’ for millions. Yet, as with the battle 
for freedom itself, victories are never final, and somehow today’s educators find them- 
selves fighting the very same battles Mann was supposed to have won over a century 
ago. Public apathy and dissatisfaction, rising private school enrollments, sectarianism, 
objections to school taxes, a shortage of qualified teachers, disagreements over what a 
good teacher is, calls for special attention to the ‘gifted,’ and cries for harsher discipline— 
all of these problems of Mann’s time have been raised anew. The cry is that times 
have changed, that a different America needs a different kind of school. Yet with all 
of the just claims of novelty, one cannot help but sense the continued timeliness of 
Mann’s discussions. . . . It is this timeliness, perhaps, more than anything else that 
establishes the contemporary values of Mann’s legacy. His writings continue to com- 
mend themselves to those seeking to penetrate the inextricable relationships between 
education, freedom and democracy.‘ 


The penetrating and searching exploration of these “inextricable relationships” 
was, it is hardly necessary to point out, one of John Dewey’s central concerns 
throughout his life. To view both Horace Mann and John Dewey as attacking, 
each in his own way and in his own time, this same hard and knotty problem places 
them in a perspective which not only relates them to each other but to the whole 
course of the American experiment in popular government and also to the cen- 
turies-long struggle for human dignity and human freedom. It also places them 
in relationship to the slowly evolving recognition that a free and universal educa- 
tion is necessary to the ahievement of both of these human aspirations. 


Seen in this perspective, Mann becomes a significant figure who cannot be 
dismissed in a superficial fashion as merely an early propagandist for puu.ic educa- 
tion. His place in the history of American education assumes a greater magnitude 
and his influence can be recognized as far-reaching and enduring. 


3] bid., p. xX. 
.. Cremin. Op. Cit., pp. 27-28. 
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If this perspective is essential for a just and adequate assessment of the work 
of Mann, it is even more necessary for a judicial appraisal of the work and influence 
of John Dewey. It is strange that this should be so. The impact of Dewey’s 
writings and thought are so self-evident that it would appear to be supererogatory 
to advance evidence in support of the claim that he had such influence, or to 
present explanations of why the centennial of his birth deserves commemorative 
observance. 


It should be noted that the claim for the importance of Dewey’s work does 
not rest on a universality of acceptance of his theories. In discussing the question 
of whether Dewey should be regarded as a “maker of the American tradition,” in 
the sense that Franklin and Jefferson are so regarded, Erwin Edman says, “. . . for 
half a century now, both those who have agreed and those who have disagreed 
with the major views of John Dewey have recognized in him a force to be dealt 
with, a leader to follow or to counter, a thinker to affirm or rebut.’ 


This seems a fair estimate. Dewey was a controversial figure and his ideas 
were always regarded, most of all by Dewey himself, as propositions subject to 
critique and debate. It was neither to have been expected nor desired that the 
numerous centennial convocations and lecture series held throughout the country 
would be limited to fulsome eulogy. It was to have been expected, however, that 
they would be devoted to scholarly examination and dispassionate appraisal. 
Undoubtedly many of the memorial exercises achieved this ideal atmosphere. 
Yet one cannot ignore the existence of another atmosphere, sometimes blatant 
and sometimes as tenuous as an overtone, which expressed an attitude more of 
denigration than commemoration. 


This negative atmosphere is something which has been noted by many recent 
commentators on Dewey. George Geiger begins his recent study with the sen- 
tences, “This is a peculiar time in which to be writing about John Dewey. It is a 
time when almost every fundamental part of his philosophy seems to have been 
rejected.” Erwin Edman also remarked on the tendency to depreciate Dewey: 


Shortly after Dewey’s death, certain criticisms leveled at his thought during his life 
came to be stated in exaggerated, sometimes exasperated form. It is a common occur- 
rence for deflation of a reputation to occur—usually briefly—after the death of a great 
man. The deflation occurs usually because there has been a change of moral climate, 
of environing circumstance.’ 


That there was a shift, in fact several shifts, of ““environing cirumstance”’ during 
Dewey’s own lifetime is true enough. And it is also true that there has been a 
further shift during the eight years since his death. This hardly serves to explain, 
let alone justify, the bitterness of some of the harsh comments which have been 
directed against Dewey. Something more than a simple deflation of reputation 
seems to be involved. William Brickman, who is not a disciple of Dewey but who 
is devoted to objective scholarship and fair play, has stated bluntly: 


This commemoration comes at a time when the name of Dewey has been dragged 
in the mud by those who, although unfamiliar with his ideas, had no hesitation in 


5Erwin Edman. John Dewey: His Contribution to the American Tradition. Makers of the 
American Tradition Series. (Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1955), p. 21. 

®6George R. Geiger. John Dewey in Perspective. (New York: Oxford University Press, 1958), p. 3. 

7Edman. Op. Cit., p. 34. 
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attributing the worst faults of education to him. It is fitting and proper to talk and 
write about Dewey if for no other reason than to demonstrate the depth of his enemies’ 
ignorance.* 


Ignorance does indeed lie behind much derogation of Dewey but a similar 


distortion and “dragging in the mud’”’ may be found among those for whom igno- , 


rance cannot be pleaded as an excuse. The present writer has had the experience 
of overhearing one professed philosopher gleefully proclaiming that the speaker 
at a memorial convocation on one campus had done an “excellent hatchet job” 
on Dewey, and another speaker on another campus had done a “magnificient 
hatchet job,” and so on and so on until one began to get the impression that the 
violence and mayhem of the television screen had been transferred to the halls of 
scholarship. 


It is one thing to use a commemorative convocation as the occasion for a 
critical analysis of some segment of Dewey’s thought and for the registering of such 
dissent from Dewey’s ideas as the speaker may feel is warranted by that critique. 
It is quite another thing to pervert a “memorial” lecture into a “hatchet job” of 
intemporate and hypercritical detraction. The evil of such a tirade does not end 
with its violation of scholarly integrity and objectivity. It performs the even 
greater disservice of removing Dewey from the world of reality by setting up a 
battered straw man in his stead and, in the process, so obliterates or distorts 
Dewey’s thought that it can no longer serve as the intellectual resource it should be. 
The consequences of uncritical abuse, and uncritical acclaim as well, are pointedly 
described by Martin Dworkin in his introduction to a new anthology of Dewey’s 
writings: 











One hundred years after his birth, John Dewey is a figure of partisan fiction. Ex- 
treme disavowals of his importance are countered by passionate assertions of his great- 
ness. Careful reappraisal of his work is itself ridiculed or ignored, either as part of a 
continuing conspiracy or as unnecessary annotation of explicit scriptures. The images 
of Dewey created in this kind of clamor may say a great deal about American attitudes 
at mid-century—as well as about traditional tendencies to view controversies as epic 
melodramas of heroes versus villains. But because Dewey played so consequential a 
part in American life, and had so profound an influence throughout the world, the 
fictitious figures of denied importance or affirmed greatness only block our view of the 
stage on which he moved and the drama in which he was a principal. Not only are we 
hindered in the necessary business of dealing with the many unclarities and unresolved 
difficulties of his work. We are prevented from seeing clearly the background of events 
and movements of ideas that we must rehearse and re-examine in order to know our- 
selves and the world in which we live.® 


The measure of a thinker’s greatness is not necessarily his direct influence‘ 
nor the immediate or ultimate acceptance of his ideas. The true measure is 
whether, when later generations of scholars re-examine his thought, they find that 
such re-examination leads to their own further growth. This growth may take 
the form of rediscovering a neglected idea which a later perspective tends to give 
a greater validity than it had when first stated. Or the growth may result from 


8William W. Brickman. “Introduction,” im William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer (Eds.) 
John Dewey: Master Educator. (New York: Society for the Advancement of Education, Inc., 1959), p. 9. 
2Martin S. Dworkin. “John Dewey: A Centennial Review,” in Martin S. Dworkin (Ed.) 
Dewev on Education: Selections with an Introduction and Notes. Classics in Education No. 3. (New 


1 


York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1959), p 


Lr 
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the sharpening of perception, or the further refinement of a seminal insight, or the 
recognition of inadequacy or disagreement which leads to the formulation of a 
new and more adequate conception. Irrespective of the precise manner in which 
it takes place, the key test is whether growth does result, whether something of 
value in the “‘world in which we live’’does eventuate. 


On the basis of this test, Dewey’s stature tends to be increased rather than 
diminished. In spite of idolators or detractors, his thought has a continuing 
influence when subjected to even the most critical study. Educational Theory, 
in its modest way, provides a demonstration of this fact. Appended to this 
paper is a list of the articles on Dewey which have appeared in the pages of the 
Journal since its founding. Some of the articles are critical and analytical, some 
are interpretative and expository, some are comparative. All of them, in their 
respective ways, indicate that Dewey’s writings continue to stimulate and, in some 
fashion influence later thinkers. The articles on Dewey in this memorial number 
continue this tradition. Most of the articles frankly recognize the contemporary 
controversial situation with respect to Dewey’s thought. They are diverse in 
their approach and interpretation. But none of them disparages for the sake of 
disparagement, and none of them belittles the great importance of Dewey’s 
contributions. 


It is important for our own sakes that these contributions should not be 
ignored or distorted. William Brickman has attested to the continuing concern 
with Dewey’s thought in other countries: 

The very fact that foreign books, some of impressive length, continue to be written 
about Dewey is an indication that there is a universal interest in his work and ideas. 
The blind, unknowing enemies of Dewey, if they showed but a modicum of objectivity 
and fairness, would not have stooped to near-gutter language in disposing of the person. 
They might take a lesson from educators in other parts of the world who, while not 
fully agreeing with Dewey, acknowledge the usefulness of his thought and practice.'” 


It would be tragic, indeed, if so indigenously American a body of thought 
as Dewey’s were to be neglected in his native country. It would be an irreparable 
intellectual retrogression if those who are seeking, as George Geiger puts it, to 
substitute an “age of conformity” for our present “age of anxiety”’ were to succeed 
in smothering or suppressing Dewey’s vital ideas on the grounds that they are 
disturbing and ventursome, and, therefore, hazardous and dangerous. Perhaps 
they are all these things. As Dewey himself said, “Every thinker places some 
portion of an apparently stable world in peril and no one can wholly predict what 
will emerge in its place.” If there is hazard in this, that is the price that must be 
paid for exploration on the intellectual frontier and is not a reason for rejecting 
the new horizons opened up by Dewey’s pioneering work. Furthermore, the 
acceptance of such a hazard is itself a part of our native heritage which should 
not be timorously abandoned. Erwin Edman, in deciding affirmatively the 
question of whether Dewey was one of the authentic makers of the American 
tradition, commented: 

Dewey in a deep sense is the voice of a persistent central hard core of practical 

sense and humane hope and courage in this country. A belief in intelligence and in 


Brickman. Op. Cit., p. 9. Here, again, there is a similarity between Dewey and Mann who 
also had significant influence on education outside of the United States. cf. William Marshall French. 
“Horace Mann and Education Abroad.” School and Society, 88(April 9, 1960), pp. 186-188. 
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individuals fully themselves and freely sharing their lives—this is an old and a deep 
strain in the American tradition. Dewey restated it in terms of a machine age, an 
industrial culture, a necessarily internationally involved nation. The advent of the 
hydrogen bomb, of demagoguery at home, of dictatorship abroad, have not lessened 
but rather increased the need for disciplined intelligence and free imagination in the 
making of the future. The race is still between intelligence and catastrophe. The 
alternatives are fanaticism, nihilism, sentimentalism, triviality or despair. Dewey 
would have none of these. His was a voice for reasonableness and for imagination. 


He will be listened to again and long. . . . Never was there a time that so called for 
fresh and courageous hypotheses. Dewey needs not only to be studied but to be 
emulated." 


In the firm belief that great leaders in our educational history deserve such 
study and emulation, and with the co:viction that in thus honoring them we both 
honor ourselves and provide ourselves with invaluable resources for further pro- 
gress, this number of Educational Theory is dedicated to Horace Mann and John 
Dewey. 
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HORACE MANN AS PHILOSOPHER 
BY FRANK C. FOSTER 


“Horace Mann, the teacher of philosophy 
in its application both to politics and 
to popular learning, whose constituency 
is mankind.” Governor Andrews, 1865 


DOES THIS TRIBUTE OF GOVERNOR JOHN A. ANDREWS, DELIVERED IN 1865 aT THE 
DEDICATION OF THE MONUMENT ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF HORACE MANN STILL 
STAND TODAY, 100 YEARS AFTER HIS DEATH? 


Historians have been generous in their appreciation of Horace Mann. Among 
the philosophers, however, there is little mention of Mann’s name. Yet Mann 
wrote voluminously; twelve annual reports that were expositions of his educa- 
tional convictions and discussions of controversies; The Common School Journal 
was edited to distribute further his ideas and to allow further discussion of edu- 
cational issues; his personal diaries and extended correspondence and frequent 
eloquent speeches give us an unusual wealth of material upon which to base our 
interpretation of his thoughts. 


Mann was always an outstanding figure. Graduating from Brown as the 
member of his class most likely to succeed, he moved from the poverty stricken 
childhood to a successful law practice, even to the Presidency of the Massachusetts 
Senate. He even married the (Brown University) President’s daughter in true 
Horatio Alger style. The Governor asked him to serve as the first secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Education because the cause demanded a man of 
his statesmanship, moral integrity, and intellectual brilliance. 


Nor have we had occasion to forget Horace Mann since his death. The 
monument before the State House in Boston paralleling that of Daniel Webster, 
was erected within 7 years after. The centennial of his birth was followed in 
1900 by his name being placed among the first 25 in New York University’s Hall 
of Fame. 


Was Mann A PHILOSOPHER? 

The question roused my curiosity, and led to the phrasing of the problem 
after I was asked to present a paper on Horace Mann. I had observed that 
Mann was either ignored, or given slight attention in the ten texts on the Phi- 
losophy of Education which I had examined. Why was this? 


The answer came in two directions. First he was not relevant to the purpose 
of the texts. My own experience supports this observation. If there is one 
course in the Philosophy of Education to be offered, students are far more con- 
cerned with the issues of today, than with those of 100 and 150 years ago. The 
same issues usually face us, we know, but we can find more than enough material 
at hand without reliving the post-Revolution and pre-Civil War period. Even 
those texts which are historically organized can find other thinkers who in the 
author’s judgment represent that period. Horace Mann is only one of a great 
many who contributed to the development of the American Common School. 





FRANK C. FOSTER is a Professor of Education, University of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
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The other answer is more basic. As my friend and colleague, Payson Smith, 
who occupied the chair of Horace Mann as Commissioner of Education in Massa- 
chusetts, July 1, 1916 to December 15, 1935 writes:! 


“IT think it difficult to regard Mann as a philosopher. It seems to me that he had 
especially the qualities of a statesman. . . . When we think of Mann as a statesman 
he emerges as among the very great. It is particularly the role of the statesman to 
be able to sense clearly the needs of the people, to be able to set forth these needs, 
analyzing them and stating them clearly, to be prepared with formulas and the means 
of correcting what is wrong and especially skill in organizing forces to assist, and 
perhaps most of all the ability to arouse the people to action. In all these respects 
and in others that will occur to you, Mann was preeminent.” 


This view is supported by the observations of Professor James V. Miller? 
of Bates College, who kindly answered to my inquiry; 


“He was not a systematic philosophical thinker, hence philosophers pass him by. 
He did not to my knowledge try to offer theoretical justification for public education 
as Dewey has done. Perhaps the term Thinker should replace philosopher, although 
I am willing to think of Mann as a sort of philosopher.” 


These are good observations. There is no lack of respect for Horace Mann. 
The role of the professional philosopher apparently calls for more attention to 
systematic abstract thinking. 


Among the philosophers, none seems to appreciate Mann more than John 
Dewey. Merle Curti? quotes him in introducing his chapter on Horace Mann; 


“What Rosseau as a writer was to the emotions of France of his day, Horace Mann 


as a doer was to the practical situation of the United States in his time.”’ (p. 10-101) 


Following the Centennial celebration of 1937, Dewey* wrote: 


“You will recall the terrible indictment that he drew of the well-to-do classes 
because of their indifference to the education of the masses, and the vigor with which 
he pointed out that they were pursuing a dangerous course; that no matter how much 
they educated their own children, if they left the masses ignorant that they would be 
the sufferers in the end. As he said, ““We did not mean to exchange a single tyrant 
across the sea for a hydra-headed tyrant here at home.” Yet that is what we will get 


unless we educate our citizens.” 


“T refer to him (Horace Mann) particularly because to such a very large extent the 
ideas, the ideals which Horace Mann and the others held have been so largely realized. 
I think again Horace Mann could hardly have anticipated a finer, more magnificent 
school plan, school building, and school equipment than we have in some parts of our 
country.” (16, 28-29) 


This suggests a third approach. The role of the philosopher has shifted. 
He was to use the phrase of Professor Miller, “a kind of philosopher.” What kind 
of philosophizing did he do? Where does he stand in relation to modern 
philosophers? 


1Payson Smith, correspondence with the author. 

2James V. Miller, correspondence with the author. 

3Merle Curti, The Social Ideas of American Educators, New York, Scribners, 1935, p. 101. 
‘John Dewey, The Problems of Men, Littlefield Adams, Ames, Iowa, 1956 (1946), pp. 28-29. 
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Dewey® quotes Josiah Royce as saying: 


“you philosophize when you reflect critically upon what you are doing in your world. 
And what you are doing is, in the first place, of course, living. And living involves 
passions, faiths, doubts and courage. The critical inquiry into what these mean and 


imply is philosophy.” (idid., 16 p.) 


As a statesman-philosopher, one whose philosophical principles were bound 
up in his career, we will look for his guiding principles within the context of his 
work, the conflicts he faced and the factors he considered in making his decisions. 


The life span of Horace Mann, from the administration of John Adams to 
James Buchanan, brings to mind so many events from clipper ships to prairie 
schooners, cotton gins, steam boats, slave states, slave running, and the under- 
ground railroad; New England, the South, and the West. The fact that all 
Mann’s formative years were centered in New England, and most of those in 
Boston, influenced the type of decision he would make in so far as he faced crises 
in his native state. Among his associates were: Dr. Howe, Charles Sumner, 
Edward Everett, William Ellery Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Theodore 
Parker, Nathaniel Hawthorne, and the Peabody sisters. One of them, Mary, 
became his second wife. 


Robert Straker,® of Antioch College, who has gathered the rich store of 
materials on Horace Mann, writes in “The Unseen Harvest’: 


“During his European tour he renewed his acquaintance with Charles Dickens 
and George Combe and became acquainted with Sydney Smith, Thomas Carlyle, 
Lord Brougham and the Archbishop of Dublin, Henry Hallam and many others; 
but gave his attention chiefly to such reformers as Edwin Chadwick, Richard Cobden 
and Joseph Hume. Through his work in education he was regarded in America, 
Europe and South America as our leading educator. From 1848 to 1853 he represented 
the 8th District of Massachusetts in Congress; among his congressional friends were 
Abraham Lincoln, Alexander Stephens, Thaddeus Stevens, Horace Greeley, Salmon P. 
Chase, Joshua R. Giddings and many others, and he served on the Joint Committee 
on the Library with Senator Jefferson Davis. He dined and conversed with President 
Taylor, and on a later occasion he hurried away from a White House levee to avoid 
shaking the hand of President Filmore—the hand that had signed the Fugitive Slave 


Law. 


All these associations do not, of course, describe the nature of Mann’s phi- 
losophy, but they give some hint regarding the type of thinkers he chose to asso- 
ciate with, and those who appreciated his leadership. 


Philosophy at that time was not the specialized discipline we observe in the 
college curriculum today. The term philosophy is used in Mann’s writing as we 
would use the word science. Mann was concerned with the whole field of learn- 
ing, and succeeded in greatly extending the range of study in both the normal 
schools he opened in Massachusetts, and in Antioch College, which he founded in 
Ohio. His philosophy would come within the dictionary definition of “love of 
wisdom;” of wisdom as the ability to apply learning; implying action as well as 


reflection and knowledge. 


5Tbid., p. 19. 
®Robert Straker, The Unseen Harvest, Antioch, Ohio, 1955. 
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With this assumption that his philosophy will be drawn from his life work, 
and his reflections on his actions, our discussion will use some rather modern 
terms in observing ideas and practices that were not ear-marked as belonging to 
any school of thought. William James described pragmatism as a new word for 
old ways of thinking. So we can use the modern terms to describe some of Mann’s 
ways of thinking. Mann was too complex a person to be easily classified. For 
the purpose of analysis, four aspects of Mann’s thinking have been selected as 
having some relationship to modern philosophical thought. 


1. Mann as a _ Transcendalist, the Ninteenth Century Relative of 
Existentialists. 

2. Mann’s Instrumentalism. 
3. Phrenology as the precursor to Faculty Psychology. 


4, Mann’s Experimentalism, Pluralistic and Pragmatic, as ingredients in his 
Statesmanship. 


MANN AS A TRANSCENDENTALIS1 


j 


“T have faith in the improvability of the race, in their accelerated 


improvability.”” 
The transcendentalists, according to Perry Miller® were, 


“children of the Puritan age who, having been emancipated, by Unitarianism from 
New England’s original Calvinism, found a religious expression in forms derived from 
romantic literature and from the romantic idealism of Germany. They revolted 
against the rationalism of their fathers. They were the first outcry of the heart against 
the materialistic pressures of a business civilization . . . Protestant to the core, they 
turn their protest against what is customarily called the ‘Protestant ethic.’ Refuse 
to consciously cultivate the arts of leisure, and strive.’ 


To call Mann a transcendentalist is about as radical an epithet as to 
call a person of the Theodore Roosevelt generation a progressive. It meant 
that he was moving on with the more advanced thinkers of his time; that he 
rejected many of the restricting dogmas of orthodoxy, and accepted some of the 
more challenging beliefs of the new life. That this was not unique but part of 
the American social climate noted in de ocqueville’s generalizations about 
America. Writing in 1832 while Mann was still practicing law, he uses almost the 
same expression found over and over again in Mann’s® profession of optimism; 


“It can hardly be believed how many facts naturally flow from the philosophical 
theory of the indefinite perfectibility of man, how strong an influence it exercises 
even on those who, living entirely for the purposes of action and not of thought, seem 
to conform their actions to it, without knowing anything about it.” (15. p. 158) 


Few more eloquent protests against the bitter oppression of Calvinism can 
be found than Mann’s own statement about his early childhood experience.'® 


7THorace Mann, Journal, quoted by his wife in her biography, Mary P. Mann, see bibliography 
below. 
8Perry Miller, The American Transcendentalists, Anchor, Garden City, New York, 1957, pp. ix, x. 
*Alexis de Tocqueville, Democracy in America, New York, Mentor (1835, and 1840) (first published) 
1956, p. 158. 
Mary P. Mann, Life of Horace Mann, Boston, 1865, p. 13 t 
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“More than by toil, or by the privation of any natural taste, was the inward joy of 
my youth blighted by theological inculcations. The pastor of the church in Franklin 
was the somewhat celebrated Dr. (Nathaniel) Emmons, who not only preached to his 
people, but ruled them for more than fifty years. He was an extra- or hyper-Calvinist— 
a man of pure intellect, whose logic was never softened in its severity by the infusion 
of any kindliness of sentiment. He expounded all the doctrines of total depravity, 
election, and reprobation, and not only eternity, but the extremity of hell’s torments, 
unflinchingly and in their most terrible significance, while he rarely, if ever, decanted 
upon the joys of heaven, and never, to my recollection, upon the essential and necessary 
happiness of a virtuous life.” (3—p. 13) (the rest of the quotation is worth reading 
to understand the absolutism of this bitter form of Calvinism.) After more on the 
“blight” Mann continues; “What seems most deplorable in the retrospect, all these 
fears and sufferings, springing from a belief in the immutability of the decrees that 
had been made, never prompted me to a single good action, or had the slightest efficacy 
in deterring me from a bad one. I remained in this condition of mind until I was 
twelve years of age.” (Cremin and Tharp tell us this was probably 15.) 


In another letter quoted by George Hubbell,'' Mann wrote; 


“I feel constantly, and more and more deeply, what an unspeakable calamity a 
Calvinistic education is. What a dreadful thing it was for me! If it did not succeed 
in making me that horrible thing, a Calvinist, it did succeed in depriving me of that 
filial love of God, that tenderness, that sweetness, that intimacy, that desiring, nestling 
love, which I say it is natural that a child should feel toward a Father who combines 
all excellence. I have to reason the old image away and replace it with the loveliness 
and beauty of another.”” (4-7, 8) 


One senses something of the same shift of emphasis in Emerson whom Robert 
Ulich selects to represent this thought. From the Calvinist tradition to “what 
modern philosophy now calls “existential thinking” or the endeavor of the feeling- 
reasoning mind to reach into the depth of human existence by dint of revealing 
its ever-new situations, decisions and relationship to the universe.” (22-296-97) 


The relation of transcendentalism to the literary and philosophical roots has 
been discussed in other studies. In noting Mann’s “rationalism of their fathers” 
and “the first outcry of the heart against the materialistic pressures of a business 
civilization” it is interesting to note that Charles Dickens, whom Mann knew, 
wrote in his notes on America that had he been an American he would have been 
a transcendentalist. 


Mann belonged in that school of reformers which as John Dewey pointed out 
in “The Future of Liberalism” (16—-p 126 f.), traced their liberalism to the 
romanticism of Rousseau, a movement that led to social reforms through govern- 
ment action, the Wesleyan movement “with its peculiar appeal to the ‘lower’ 
and neglected classes.” Mann’s whole career is so decorated bv his labors for 
causes from his support of Dorothy Dix in setting up the hospital for “lunatics” 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, to his final efforts on behalf of Antioch College on 
the Ohio frontier, that little more needs to be said for his romanticism. Louise 
Tharp’s delightful and skillfully written description of his life, Until Victory,” 
makes his whole life read like a romance. 


"George A. Hubbell, Life of Horace Mann, Fell, Philadelphia, 1910, p. 7 f. 
12] ouise Tharp, Until Victory, Little Brown, Boston, 1953. 
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As for “the first outcry of the heart against the materialistic pressures of the 
business civilization,” Merle Curti’s analysis of this in his chapter on Horace Mann, 
“Education and Social Reform,” brings out some of Mann’s forthright state- 
ments. He quotes Mann’s reply to the southern congressmen who justified 
slavery because it brought Africans into America’s superior civilization;" 


“In our cities the rich and strong live upon the poor and the weak almost as much 
as in the waters on which they are situated, the great fishes eat up the little ones. 
When some one asked John Jacob Astor how so many men found business in the city 
of New York, his reply was, “They cheats one another, and they calls that business.’ 
The wealthy have more houses that they can live in, the costliest furniture, wardrobes, 
equipages, libraries, and all that art or nature can produce, while thousands of the 
children of the same Heavenly Father, around them, are houseless and shelterless, 
naked and hungry. Such is the type of civilization which our example proffers to 
Africa.” 


For the comments on Mann’s views as “Protestant to the core” the recent 
criticism and interpretation of Neil J. McCluskey, S. J. presents an excellent 
examination of Mann’s philosophy as one of the basic streams in our American 
concepts of moral education through the public school. (12 p. 98) He approaches 
the issue as a Roman Catholic priest and a Jesuit, points out certain aspects of 
Mann’s thought in a refreshing and stimulating manner. Regarding the issue of 
moral education in a free society, concerning Mann’s effort to “keep religion in 
and sectarianism out,” to use Payson Smith’s expression, Father McCluskey" 


concludes; 


“Mann helped to establish a principle which, granted the dilemma of inculcating a 
unifying value philosophy in institutions designed to serve a heterogeneous religious 
population, has kept our common school system in existence. He wrote: ‘Between 
these extremes, philanthropic and godly men have sought to find a medium which 
should avoid both the evils of ecclesiastical tyranny, and the greater evils of atheism. 
And this medium has at length been supposed to be found. It is promulgated in the 
great principle, that government should do all that it can to faciliate the acquisition of 
religious truth; but shall leave the decision of the question, what religious truth is, to the 
arbitrament, without human appeal, of each man’s reason and conscience.” (Emphasis 
McCluskey’s) 

To place the religious controversies in their historic perspective, Ray Culver’s 

doctoral study, Horace Mann and Religion in the Massachusetts Public Schools,” 

Raymond B. Culver, Horace Mann and Religion in Massachusetts Schools, Yale University, 

New Haven, 1929, pp. 236-37-38. 

should be included. When the Board of Education “directed that 
piety and morality, common to all sects of Christians “should be included in the 
curriculum of the normal schools, and required a portion of the Bible to be read 
daily,” (6 p. 236) Mann as a liberal found it difficult to understand why this 
effort to find a common denominator in religion should be condemned as “the 
lowest . . . form of Unitarianism.” (p. 237) 

Culver concludes; 


” 


principles of 


“Horace Mann was not called upon to face the Roman Catholic position which 
holds that the Bible is itself a sectarian book. Newton pointed out in 1844 that if a 


Merle Curti, op. cit., p. 115. 
M4Neil F. McCluskey, Public Schools and Moral Education, Columbia U, N. Y., 1958, p. 98. 
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Papist should become a member of the board of Education he would object to the 
Protestant’s translation of the Bible. But this question did not become acute until 
after the close of Horace Mann’s work in the Massachusetts schools.” 


Father McCluskey brings this criticism up to date by his note concluding, 
the study of Horace Mann:'* 


“the medium between sectarianism and atheism became in practice a form of sectarian- 
ism which did not long satisfy even the more liberal religious groups. None-the-less, 
Mann’s intuition of the principle and his long fight to realize it are his great contribution 
to our modern philosophy of character education for ““common”’ schools in a religiously 
pluralistic society. Whether the principle can ever be satisfactorily applied is a 
question that history, at least in the United States, has not yet answered.” (12 p. 98) 


Mann’s “protest against rationalism’, it should be noted, is not to be con- 
fused with what is now described as “‘anti-intellectualism’’, although there may be 
many elements in common. The setting is different. The Calvinistic reasoning, 
as Mann developed it in his observations on the Reverend Emmons, were “‘pure 
intellect”, and absolute deductive reasoning from the premises on the omnipotence 
of God. Mann, as we shall see, was completely commited to the ways and con- 
clusions of science. His identity with transcendentalism, however, is mainly in 
his feeling for the humane, the cause of human justice; of life itself as distinct 
from the values of the market place. 

Perry Miller, continues!” 


“They turn their protest against what is customarily called the “‘Protestant ethic”’ 
they refuse to labor in a proper calling, consciously cultivate the arts of leisure, and 
strive to avoid making money.” (18—ix, x) 


Mann does not fit into all of these descriptive phrases but he certainly was 
out of the work-save-invest-profit-and-invest cycle of thought, and he sought his 
calling, not for the prestige or cash return, but for the opportunity it gave him 
to “fill a high and responsible office,” as he described the secretary’s position. 
His journal for this period is eloquent and moving."* 


July 3, ’37. 


“What strikes me as most extraordinary in relation to my new office, is that every 
man, the single exception of Dr. Channing, inquires concerning the salary or makes 
remarks that look wholly to the comparative bonor of the station, while none seems to 
recognize its possible usefulness or the dignity and elevation which is inwrought into 
beneficient action. Does not the community need to be educated half way round the 
compass, until they cease to look upon that as the greatest good which is the smallest, 
and shall find the greatest good in what they now overlook and by which their minds 
pass as unconsciously as though it had no existence?” 


July 4, ’37. 


“the people who speak to me on the subject of the Secretaryship seem to think that 
there is more dignity or honor or something in being President of the Senate, than to 
be Missionary of Popular Education.” (3 p. 84) 


The exception came in a letter from that leader of the transcendentalists, 
William Ellery Channing,'® August 19th; 


‘Neil J. McCluskey, op. cit., p. 98. '8Mary Mann, op. cit., p. 84. 
Perry Miller, op. cit., p. ix f. '%George A. Hubbell, op. cit., p. 181 f. 
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“T understand that you have given yourself to the cause of education in our common- 
wealth. Nothing could give me greater pleasure. . . . When will the low degrading 
party quarrels of the country cease and the better minds come to think what can be 
done toward a substantial generous improvement of the community? ‘My ear is 
pained and my very soul is sick’ with the monotous, yet furious, clamors about currency, 
banks, etc., when the spiritual interests of the community seem hardly to be recognized 
as having any reality.”” (4-181-2) re 


To Mann’s friends, the Secretary’s post was not a “proper calling’. One 
senses the same kind of disapproval that Albert Schweitzer faced when he decided 
to give up his position of dignity and prestige and go to Africa as.a missionary. 
The purpose of this commemoration of Horace Mann is to recognize the effect of 
having a sense of the transcendental. He made his office a calling. To use the 
relation that Professor Ulich? describes in his study of Emerson, we note the 
relationship to the existentialists. The observation of Ralph Harper” fits into 
this situation: 


“The existentialism of the 19th century was a call to individuals to make something 
of themselves worth recognizing.” (22. p 221) 


This was the mood of Mann’s statement to his Antioch students; ““Be ashamed 
to die until you have won some victory for humanity.” 


In the cultivation of ‘the arts of leisure” one reflects on the Cardinal Principles 
of Secondary Education. One wonders if “‘leisure’’ has not become one of our 
wildest indulgences. Mann’s schedule of activity appears to be as frantic and 
hectic as ours. Considering the “‘arts of leisure’ as the appreciation of literature, 
music, art, religion, and the development of the inner resources, Mann’s contribu- 
tion was outstanding. Eby and Arrowood record;” 


“Mann enriched the elementary curriculum by introducing vocal music, history, 
geography, physiology, hygiene and moral instruction into the schools that had taught 
only the 3 R’s.” (17-718-19) 


Such enrichment was fulfilling a richer role in life as we shall note in Mann’s 
acceptance of phrenology, as the consideration of the whole role of being.” 


“And may your own efforts, aided by divine goodness enable you to fulfill the purposes 
of your creation.” (Letter to young Americans) 


Robert Ulich, History of Educational Thought, American Book Co., N. Y., 1945, p. 297. 

21Ralph Harper, Modern Philosophies and Education, National Society for the Study of Education, 
Chicago, p. 221. 

2F, Eby and C. F. Arrowwood, His(ory of American Educaion, Prentice Hall, New York, 1934, 
p. 718 f. 

Horace Mann, Letter to Young Americans, Personal Growth Leaflets, No. 61, Washington D. C. 
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I] 
Mann’s INsTRUMENTALISM 

“It is the duty of the Secretary under the direction of the Board, to collect information 
of the actual conditions and efficiency of the common schools and other means of popular 
education; and to diffuse as widely as possible, through every part of the Common- 
wealth, information of the most approved and successful methods of arranging the 
studies and conducting the education of the young, to the end that all children in this 
commonwealth, who depend on common schools for instruction, may have the best edu- 
cation which those schools can be made to impart.’’*4 


Mann’s liberalism, we observed, was linked with social reform that passed 
laws, encouraged railroads, set up hospitals, and founded a Board of Education. 
As a completely dedicated, and deeply religious person, Horace Mann found his 
pulpit first at the bar of justice, and in the legislative halls of the Commonwealth. 
Thus, his idealism was rooted in realistic insight. He knew how to put ideas to 
work. Before entering into the common school program, he had not only intro- 
duced the legislation that founded the State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, a 
bill that took him two years to carry out, he also gave personal oversight to the 
selection of a competent doctor to direct the program. 


After the bill establishing the Board of Education was passed, Mann records 
in his journal his conception of how this is to function; observing the membership 
of the Board whom the governor had named, Mann continues in his journal,* 


“|. . James G. Carter, Emerson Davis, Edmund Dwight, Horace Mann, Edward A. 
Newton, Robert Rantoul, Jun., Thomas Robbins, and Jared Sparks. Thus a portion 
of the duties of a most important office are devolved upon me. This I believe to be 
like a spring, . . . It is the first great movement towards an organized system of 
common education, which shall at once be thorough and universal. Every civilized 
State is imperfectly organized, without a ministry or secretary of instruction, as it 
would be without ministers or secretaries of State, Finance, War or the Navy. Every 
child should be educated; if not by its own father the State should appoint a father 
to it. I would much sooner surrender a portion of the territory of the Commonwealth 
to an ambitious and aggressive neighbor than I would surrender the minds of its children 
to the dominion of ignorance.” (3: 72) 


Not only did Mann see that a secretary was quite as necessary to Education 
as one was to the Navy, he compares them in his journal. 


Under June Ist ’37. 

“Visited the Navy-yard at Charleston with a friend . . . If a thousandth part of 
what has been expended in war, and in preparing its mighty engines had been devoted 
to the development of reason and the diffusion of Christian principles, nothing would 
have been known for centuries past of its terrors, its sufferings, its impoverishment, 
and its demoralization, but what was learnt from history.”” (3: 73) 


This ability to conceive structure, to set up institutional agencies to carry 
out his program, was the reason for his appointment. He had qualities cf states- 
manship which combined vision with realism. Within a year he had either started, 
or prepared to set up institutes for the improvement of teachers in service, as well 
as to reach the Board members responsible for supervision and conduct of school 
policies. He planned for the improvement of text books, drew up plans for the 


*Horace Mann, First Annual Report, Boston, 1837 (Facsimile Edition, NEA, Washington, 1837). 
%Mary Mann, op. cit., p. 72 f. 
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construction of better school buildings, established normal schools for the improve- 


ment of teacher training, drew up extended reports to instruct the public on 
problems and progress, established and edited “The Common School Journal” 
to distribute the reports, and provide an instrument for the open discussion of 
educational issues and distribute information about significant educational 
experiments. 

That he could not conceive democracy without a sound educational program, 
and that we could not have a sound educational program without a well designed 
and properly supported common school system is a theme repeated throughout 


Mann’s reports in his public discussions, and personal journals. 


Mann’s discussion of the need for a high level of education reminds us of the 
ence. He gives a page of statistics 





debate going on now over the need for excel 
pointing out the land population of the slave states as compared with the free 
states. “If Massachusetts can no longer challenge on account of her numbers, 
she must challenge it on account of her character. Massachusetts has an 
absolute as well as a relative existence. She exists for her present people and 
for posterity, as well as for the Union at large.” After recalling the great con- 
tribution of smal! nations to the civilization of Athens, and Judea, he concludes 
Massachusetts is not the land but the people. ‘The children in all her schools, whose 
daily lessons are the preludes and rehearsals of the great duties of life, and the 
prophecies of future eminence; THESE ARE THE STATE.” After several pages 
of elaborating the need for educated leadership he adds:™ 


“Without undervaluing any other human agency, it may be safely affirmed that the 
Common School, improved and energized, as it can easily be, may become the most 
effective and benignant of all the forces of civilization It is these inherent advan- 
tages of the Common School, which, in our own State have produced results so striking 
for a system so imperfect and an administration so feeble. In teaching the blind, and 
the deaf and dumb, in kindling the latent spark of intelligence that lurks in an idiots 
mind, and in the more holy work of reforming abandoned and outcast children, educa- 
tion has proved what it can do by glorious experiments.” (1—xii 


Instrumentalism as developed in contrast to the emphasis on transcendental 
values, is a kind of down-to-earthness that was necessary to carry out the ideals 
of democracy. Mann played both strings; it created the values of civilization, 
and protected us; “Hence,” he wrote in his twelfth and final report:?7 


“It is that the establishment of a republican government, without well-appointed 
and efficient means for the universal education of the people, is the most rash and 


foolhardy experiment ever tried by man.” (1, xii p. 78 


Even when Mann had transferred to Antioch College in Ohio, having given 
himself to working through a church college, he restated his faith in his inaugural 
address:*8 

“For augmenting the aggregate amount of intelligence and mental power in any 

community, the grandest instrument ever devised is the institution of common schools.’ 
(8 p 228) ; 


*Horace Mann, Twelfth Annual Report (series cited 
27Tbid., p. 78. 
*8Joy Elmer Morgan, Horace Mann at Antioch, NEA, Washington, p. 228 
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In accepting the appointment to fill the place in congress left vacant by the 
death of John Quincy Adams, Mann had as part of his aim that of seeing that his 
ideas on education would be formulated in developing national policy. He had 
in mind the great potential of the West, the relation of education to the struggle 
over slave and free states and territories. 


One could develop the concept of instrumentalism, as is done with the analyses 
of John Dewey, in relation of means and ends. This would take one into the 
Common School Journal and in his discussions on teaching, a subject well worth 
pursuing, but beyond the scope of this analysis. 


Mann’s philosophy was one of action through appropriate social institutions. 


II] 
Mann’s Use or PHRENOLOGY AS A PRECURSER TO FacuLty PsycHOLOGY 


Bizzare as Mann’s attempt to attach phrenology to the mind may seem to us 
in the 20th century, seen in the perspective of the 19th century it may be under- 
stood as an attempt to establish a physiological base for human _ behavior. 
Stripped of its extravagant claims it did anticipate the structure of much of 
faculty psychology. 


A pamphlet written by George W. Ellis, M. D.,?® published in Boston, 1844, 
describes propensities, sentiments, and faculties, and ends with the statement 
that “its most salutary aim is self knowledge.” (20-48) 


Introducing the pamphlet is a statement on “Its Uses’’. Ellis writes*® 


“Phrenology is a system of the philosophy of man as a physical, intellectual, and 
moral being. The natural sciences treat of natural objects their nature, their use, 
and the relation they sustain to each other; in like manner this science treats of man, 
his nature, and the relation he sustains to the world and to his fellow men.” 


The preface follows:*! 
“From the experience the Author has had in Phrenology, he is aware that much 
remains to be done before the science will be applied to the high purpose it is destined 


to accomplish; hence any work, however humble, which will diffuse information among 
the body of the people, will be the means of increasing the sum of human happiness.” 


This was written the year Mann published his Eighth Annual Report. His 
report on his trip to Europe had been published the year before and he had entered 
into an unhappy controversy with the Boston school teachers on the need for 
punishment, and the possibility of creating more harmony in teacher-pupil rela- 
tions in our schools. 


This promise of the philosophy of phrenology that by the proper under- 
standing of the natural characteristic of people, of how they are endowed by 
nature with “propensities”, provided a base for Mann’s optimistic faith in the 
accelerated improvability of mankind. And it was a long swing from the ultra- 
Calvinistic determinism upon which he was reared. Father McCluskey phrases 
it skillfully by saying,” 


2%eorge W. Ellis, M.D., General Principles of Phrenology, Wright, Boston, 1844, p. 48. 
Tbid., p. 2. 1 Tbid., p. 8. Neil J. McCluskey, op. cit., p. 26 f. 
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“Through the liberally minded clergy Mann hoped that phrenology would exorcise 
the wonder-working God of Calvinism and restore him as a divinity who abided by 
the natural laws of causality.” 

“Phrenology, like Lockian philosophy, aimed at the adapting of Christianity to the 
new scientific age. The Christianity it concerned itself with was the Christianity of 
the Ten Commandments, the Golden Rule, the Beatitudes, the ethical examples of 
Christ and other biblical characters. 

To the scientifically bent, phrenology pointed the way out how man himself could 


be brought within the purview of science.”” (p. 27 


( 


As far as Mann’s actions are concerned, one finds in his Inaugural and Dedicatory 
Address at Antioch College the development of the three major areas of the 
phrenological philosophy; the body, mind and spirit. Each aspect was important 
to the fully developed person. The destruction or deforming of any phase of 
life damaged the other. Antioch College developed its curriculum about the 
ideal of a program that served the whole person. 


In like manner, the social and spiritual was stressed, Antioch College was 


dedicated to 


“The sacred purposes for which it was erected two great objects which can 


never be rightfully separated from each other, the honor of God and the service of 
” 
man. * 


These themes are worked out with overwhelming eloquence through 77 pages 


of Joy Elmer Morgan’s Horace Mann at Antioch, where this and other orations 
are included. 


“University professors take care of the solar system but do not know how to take 


care of their own systems.” (p. 202) 


he observes. 
The Antioch College Schedule included activities that reach all aspects of life. 
In practice this led to regular physical exercise in fresh air, and discouraging 
the use of tobacco, coffee, tea, and of course, alcohol. (See Straker, The Unseen 
Harvest)* (13 p. 32) 


Mann could see these destructive forces working on men through generations 
so that the sins of the fathers are visited on succeeding generations, sociologically 
One of the few places where he uses the “bump” theory 
of Napolean on France, 


as well as biologically. 
of phrenology is found in this description of the effect 
and of England on Ireland: 

“There are no crimes like national crimes. Individuals can debase individuals, but 
governments can brutalize a race Napolean shortened the average stature of 
Frenchmen two inches by selecting all the taller of his thirty millions of subjects and 
killing them at war. The British government lowered the forehead of the Irish Catholic 
peasantry two inches by making it an offense punishable with fine, imprisonment and 


with a traitor’s ignominious death, to be the teacher of children in school; and by the 


3Joy Elmer Morgan, op. cit., p. 189. 
*Robert Straker, op. cit., p. 32. 
%Joy Elmer Morgan, op. cit., p. 191. 
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cruel administration of her cruel laws, transfered their brain from intellectual fore-head 
to animal bind-head.” (8 p. 191) 


Much of Mann’s eloquent elaboration on the human animal’s disregard for 
‘“‘Heaven’s laws” (8 p. 210) reminds one of the language of psychologists in their 
interpretation of human behavior through instincts, drives, impulses, urges, 
incentives and stimuli. 


Mann does not stop with the effect of the propensities on the individual. 
He sees “sins of commission” annually madden the brains with two hundred 
millions of gallons of intoxicating liquors, and not only stupefy and defile them- 
selves, but transmit irritable nerves and contaminated blood to their children by 
the consumption of more than 30 million dollars worth of tobacco.” “More 
money is expended for the single* article of cigars than for the common schools 
in the Union. Cigars against schools; cigars against the great cause of popular 
education; and the appetite triumphs over intellect and morals.” (8 p. 211) 


The solution, of course, is to be found in education of the mind. “Almighty 
Mind guides the universe . . . Knowledge enables (man) to lay his hand upon 
the great machinery God has constructed, and to direct its movements for his 
own benefits.” (p. 217)*7 Mann sees these physical drives controlled by love. 
This is in fulfillment of the third aspect of the phrenological trinity. “The moral 
and religious part of man’s nature is the highest part.”’ Let the laws of God be 
understood and obeyed, and justice and love will reign over all the earth, and man 
will be restored to his Eden of happiness.” (8 pp. 236-6) 

In Mann’s Eden, as at Antioch College, there was equality of women, no 
distinction of race, religion or class; distinctions were moral. Punishment was 
due to those who violated the laws of life. 


IV 


EXPERIMENTALISM EXPRESSED IN PLURALISM AND PRAGMATISM 


“If Prussia can pervert the benign influences of education to the support of arbitrary 
power, we surely can employ them for the support and perpetuation of republican 
institutions.’’$ 


As a transcendentalist, Mann identified himself with the progressive movements 
of his time, following that stream of liberalism directed toward social reform, 
rather than the Adam Smith stream of /aissez faire which tended for exploitative 


individualism. 


As instrumentalist Mann found the agencies of government, (the God of Mt. 
Sinai), law and the institutions of State serving the causes of enlightenment and 
release in behalf of youth and democracy. 


Asa Phrenologist, body, mind and spirit found a physiological basis for the 
optimism which Mann held for the improvability of the race. 

*Tbid., p. 211. 

37] bid., p. 217. 

38Horace Mann, Seventh Annual Report (series cited). 
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Mann was an experimentalist in his endless search for better ways of over- 
coming the ills that beset mankind. In fact the eager acceptance of the wonders 
of his day in scientific search, new inventions and new industries, his acceptance of 
new ways of teaching his reports on the plans tried out in schools under his super- 
vision and those abroad, revealed a leader setting up theories, testing them out, 
and attempting in the long run to formulate /aws—in the sense of the scientist as 
well as lawyer and moralist. 


Current discussion tends to place the experimentalist, the pragmatist and 
the pluralist in one package. Yet there are certain distinctions of emphasis and 
meaning that can be identified and noted as characteristic of Mann’s way of work- 
ing and thinking. All are closely related to his practice of relating thought to 
action and action to thought—an American way of living de Tocqueville observed. 


One wonders what Mann would have said, had he lived as long as John Dewey, 
to die in 1899. Would the war and the agonies of the reconstruction have damaged 
his faith in the triumph of good? Would it have confirmed him in the necessity 
for even greater effort to understand and mobilize the forces for good to defeat 
those of evil? Would he have found them as widely separated, or would he have 
found mixtures of each? 


Pluralism, it has been observed, followed from the release from the logical 
rigidities of Calvinistic monism. As the term is used in Father McCluskey’s 
description of Horace Mann, his separation of church and state, his support of 
the Common School as free from the battling sects and churches, makes it pos- 
sible to deal with education for all youth, and at the same time allow them to fol- 
low their worship with their families. It recognizes the pluralistic nature of the 
American culture. The free enterprise system is a freedom to join different 
institutions, as well as a freedom to search for the truth and follow it as ones 
individual experience justifies and validates the quest. 


With Mann, the most significant evidence of his pluralism was an integral 
part of his statesmanship. He did not allow conflicting battles to break up the 
support for the common schools. Mann had very deep convictions about slavery. 
Yet he did not allow his position to divide the loyalty of a public he needed to 
support the schools. He silenced his teachers on the subject of abolition rather 
than allow the issues to destroy the schools. In his teaching at Antioch he is 
reported to have been very objective in analysing issues that divided the West. 
Yet, when alone or with others, not under his instruction he could speak with 
vigorous condemnation. 


John Kennedy,*® places Daniel Webster among the few who are depicted in 
his Profiles of Courage, because of his willingness to compromise in an attempt to 
preserve the Union. Did it take any less courage on Mann’s part to condemn 
Webster? Mann did his criticizing when he was out of his position of leadership 
of the schools. His pupils required an understanding of his role. 


Using pluralism in this way, his approach to social problems can be attacked 
through appropriate institutions. Conversely, some positions are inappropriate 
for others. The schools can study, but on open issues individuals may take their 
positions, while the schools remain free for continuous study. His use of his obser- 


3John Kennedy, Profiles in Courage, Pocket Books, N. Y . 1956 
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vations in Prussia brought him into conflict with the Boston Schoolmen. What 
Mann pointed out was that Prussia may be a tyranny, but the Boston school teach- 
ers were greater tyrants and less effective teachers than were the friendly, under- 
standing and efficient Prussians. Pluralism implies flexibility. 


This, of course, sounds like pragmatism. Action and movement were 
characteristic of Mann’s life and work. The inbred concern for morality in all 
his actions denoted Mann’s concern for the outcome of actions. Long after de 
Tocqueville wrote his speculations on why Americans are given to action as a 
result of the sense of equality, stimulating men to think for themselves, his country- 
man, Henry Bergson sent the message to the Philosophical Society: “Think like 
men of action; act like men of thought.” That, Thomas Mann reminded us, 
during the last war, is a true formula for the democratic spirit. Such an approach 
is true to John Dewey’s*® plea for philosophy to note that “the distinctive office 
problems and subject matter of philosophy grow out of the stresses and strains 
of the community life.” 


Horace Mann may not have been among the great philosophers, yet one is 
impressed by the thoughts he expressed. They belong to a great stream. 


Karl Jaspers is too complex a philosopher to place entirely within the stream 
of Horace Mann’s thought, yet when he speaks of “philosophy renouncing its 
task,’’*! one is impressed by the sense of Transcendence shared by both thinkers. 


Man was “a kind of philosopher.” Is it possible we need more of his kind; 
committed to relating ideas to action, skilled in the organization of actions into 
efficient institutions that serve the ends for which they were designed? 


This study began with questions regarding Horace Mann’s place in our 
national life as a philosopher. The answer seems to rest on our definition of 
philosophy and the place in the world of thought for a man whose distinction is 
gained through action, described as statesmanship. 


The organization that bears his name, The Horace Mann League,* is largely 
made up of administrators, and the annual meeting is timed to coincide with the 
American Association of School Administrators. The aims are those of policy; 
“to perpetuate the ideals of Horace Mann . . . to strengthen our public schools 

an indispensable agency for the perpetuation of the ideals of our democracy 

free, classless, nonsectarian open to all the children of all of the people ig 


These schools should (prepare) children and youth for effective citizenship. 
The league recognizes the moral and spiritual values of religion and believes the 
public school has a responsibility to develop moral and spiritual values . . . that 
the American tradition of separation of church and state must be preserved 
inviolate and should be vigorously and zealously safe-guarded. Special interest 
groups, including various religious sects, (have the right) to maintain their own 
schools so long as such schools meet the standards defined by the states in which 


*9John Dewey, Reconstruction in Philosophy, Mentor, N. Y., 1950, p. 8. 
‘1Karl Jaspers, Man in the Modern Age, Anchor, 1957 (There is enough for the existentialists to 
make a full length paper on Mann’s relation to this school of thought. I came onto it too late to do 
more than find the relationship fascinating.) 
"The Horace Mann League, B. L. Smith, Secretary, Greensboro, N. C., Platform on Letter. 
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- 


they are located. Non public schools should be financed entirely by their sup- 
porters and the league is therefore, inalterably opposed to proposals to devote 
public funds either to the direct or indirect support of such schools. 


Federal grants (which the league favors) should be so made that there will 
be no federal control or interference in the administrations, curriculum, personnel, 
and instructional procedures of local school systems.’ 


A fruitful study could be made of the relation between philosophy and policy 
making: of the interaction between critical judgment and educational practice. 
It is probably one of our greatest problems in the current controversy, the tensions 
between the action centered and the reflection centered critics of our public school 
program. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 


After exploring some of the work done by the students of Horace Mann, one 
drops speculation with a deep sense of gratitude for those who have probed 
deeply, and written wisely and skillfully about so great a person. A few should 
be named. Payson Smith, with whom I have had the pleasure of working at 
the University of Maine. His 19 years in the office introduced by Horace Mann, 
his service as chairman of the committee commemorating Horace Mann’s Cen- 
tennial of 1937, made his suggestions of great help. Joy Elmer Morgan, editor 
and scholar, has lived so intimately with the life and tradition of Horace Mann 
that we are all enriched by the publications which were sponsored by the Horace 
Mann League which he guided for years. He has made available much Mann 
material beyond his own writing on the subject. 

George Hubbell was near death when I met him in Asheville, North Carolina, 
in 1937. His devotion to Horace Mann is admirably described in his book on 
Mann’s life. I cannot resist paying a note of tribute to Ray Culver, a senior in 
McMinnville (now Linfield) College, Oregon, while I was a “Prep”. Outstanding 
then, he demonstrated great promise through his doctoral study of Mann while 
at Yale. We are all losers by his untimely death. The more recent writings of 
Lawrence Cremin and Father McCluskey and the promise of more to come from 
Robert Straker at Antioch College, make it clear that Mann, as a subject for 
research is increasing. He is by no means the forgotten Mann. Moreover, the 
analyses are in greater depth and covering neglected periods. The Washington, 
D. C. period leaves one with the impression that it has never been adequately 
probed for its full social and philosophical implications. With the revived in- 
terest in the conflict that followed Mann’s death, there should be a more funda- 
mental analysis of the forces that operated to make the war inevitable. Could 
the statesmanship of Mann have made it possible to resolve the differences with- 
out resort to the dictates of violence? 


Whatever conclusions we have today, Mann is still the subject for further 
research, and the area of study concerning a philosophy that merges thought with 
action, is a vital responsibility of the philosophical profession. 
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THE STATUS OF JOHN DEWEY’S 
PHILOSOPHICAL POSITION TODAY 


BY I. N. THUT 


THERE IS REASON TO BELIEVE THAT THIS WRITER WAS INVITED TO CONTRIBUTE 
THIS PARTICULAR PAPER IN THE EXPECTATION THAT HE WOULD SET FORTH CERTAIN 
BASIS ASPECTS OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF JOHN DEWEY WHICH IT WAS FELT SHOULD 
APPEAR IN THIS ANNIVERSARY ISSUE OF EDUCATIONAL THEORY. It is highly prob- 
able that such a statement was desired to serve as a background before which 
other papers of a more analytical, or even critical, nature might be presented with 
greater effect. Under these circumstances this paper will be both brief, and 
will be made to deal with the obvious and commonplace to the degree that exten- 
sive documentation is not required. It should be understood, however, that 
under other circumstances and with a different purpose in view, a paper on this 
subject would take an entirely different form. 

The philosophy of John Dewey has had a decidedly mixed reception to date. 
It is freely admitted on all sides that for nearly all of the first half of the current 
century his philosophical ideas enjoyed a growing popularity. Incorporating the 
beliefs of free men everywhere, and expressing in a lucid manner a philosophical 
basis compatible with the growing aspirations of those who were seeking escape 
from oppressive domination, his views served as a rallying point for the common 
man in his struggle to gain a place in the political and economic sun. Dewey 
was an honored guest at the assemblies of liberal men throughout the world, and 
his counsel was sought by reform leaders from Mexico to Japan. Seldom in the 
history of man had a philosopher enjoyed such acclaim during his lifetime for 
wherever a new day of hope dawned for the oppressed the name of John Dewey 
was respected and spoken with pride. 

This widespread agreement with Dewey’s political idealism and philosophical 
egalitarianism, however, was by no means universal, as any student of history 
can attest. Nevertheless, those who championed some form of authoritarianism 
in opposition to the dominant democratic trend generally found it expedient to 
conceal the full extent of their differences. A few took refuge in the impersonal 
atmosphere of the counting house. A larger number retreated to the shelter of 
the older disciplines in school and university. Some put on the protective robes 
of ecclesiastical office; and others, of course, became leaders in minority political 
groups some of which have since disappeared while others have survived to be- 
come increasingly vocal in recent days. 


It is also a singular historical fact that almost in.mediately after John Dewey’s 
death, the long-subdued opposition broke forth as with one voice to condemn him 
as the false prophet of our time and to blame him for all the current ills of man- 
kind. Because this event coincided with the wave of bitter disappointment that 
swept over the peoples of the west when they were made to realize that the efforts 
to achieve a lasting peace had resulted only in continued tensions and open war- 
fare, it was relatively easy to direct emotions born of frustration against whatever 
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scapegoat that was supplied. In the months that followed, John Dewey was 
blamed publicly for a variety of real and imagined ills ranging from the low morale 
of our troops in Korea to the incompetency of sub-standard teachers, many of 
whom had finished their basic schooling before 1920.1 One may estimate the 
extent to which the tide of opinion now has run against the name of Dewey merely 
by comparing the number of adverse papers and articles with the number of 
favorable articles and papers published and read during this, the centennial 
anniversary of his birth. In all fairness, however, one should ask how much of 
the adverse comment is the product of disappointment and frustration induced 
by our failures on the international scene rather than of genuine differences in 
basic philosophical commitments. 


We begin our appraisal of Dewey’s philosophical position by noting the 
distinction that must be made between the basic assumptions on which that 
position is grounded, and the interpretations and applications of these principles 
which he developed as suggested guides for the direction of our evoryday affairs. 
It should be evident that the former are primary and fundamental. They are 
essential to a definition of the central position, and any modification, elimination, 
or substitution among them is in effect a rejection of that position itself. Inter- 
pretation and the rational extension of basic principles to apply to specific uses 
and situations, on the other hand, are subject to modification and manipulation 
without limit. Indeed, such re-interpretation and manipulation is expected and 
required if the position itself is to remain vital and alive. This distinction between 
basic philosophical principle and its interpretation for our use is essential to an 
understanding of the discussion that follows, for it is intended to focus attention 
at the outset on the primary assumptions that distinguish Dewey’s philosophy 
from that of its competitors. 


Dewey’s major thesis appears either in explicit statement or implied form in 
the introductory sections of virtually every one of his philosophical writings. It 
is the frank and unwavering commitment to the belief that individual man has a 
dignity and worth that makes him the primary point of reference in all philo- 
sophical endeavors. This commitment to the primacy of the individual is expressed 
in many ways. In what many regard as the first exposition of his mature position, 
Dewey wrote “. . . it may be said that a living being is one that subjugates and 
controls for its own continued activities the energies that would otherwise use it 
up. Life is a self-renewing process through action upon the environment.’ 
Clearly indicated here is the principle that life is centered in the individual, and 
that the living organism, and not the environment, is the point of reference. Pur- 
pose issues from the individual even though direction is derived in and from 
interaction with the environment, whether we regard the environment as pri- 
marily physical, as social, or as a combination of the two. 


The second basic principle, also implied in the above statement, although 
more clearly set forth elsewhere,’ holds that the individual is an integral part 


‘Within recent months a hopeful applicant for graduate study nearing her sixtieth birthday 
sought to excuse her i incompetency in elementary arithmetic by claiming that in her youth she had 
attended a “‘progressive’’ elementary school employing Dewey’s educational theories! 

icceliaies and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1922), pp. 1 and 2. 

3See particularly ‘The Naturalization of Intelligence,” The Quest for Certainty (New York: 
Minton, Balch & Co., 1926), pp. 195-222. 
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of the life process and therefore cannot regard himself as a disinterested spectator 
watching the show from a safe distance. As a participant, he is in no position to 
form wholly objective and completely reliable judgments based on a possession of 
all the facts about what is going on. Furthermore, he personally is concerned 
with the outcome and inevitably will be persuaded to guide the action to yield for 
himself one set of consequences rather than some other. In brief, his knowledge 
consists of interpretations of things and events as they appear to him; and all such 
interpretations are subject to the limitations of the finite and fallable. This 
principle is in evidence each time Dewey is led to reject the claims of traditional 
philosophy to possessing a method for achieving metaphysical certainty. All 
the individual may know, Dewey insisted repeatedly, are the data of individual 
experience and these are always to a degree personal, prejudiced, and incomplete. 


The third and final principle to be included here as part of Dewey’s basic 
position, asserts that individual man is endowed with intelligence. This endow- 
ment is an essential aspect of human nature, and it enables man to generalize from 
experience relationships and tendencies useful in controlling future action to 
achieve more effective “utilization of energies that would otherwise use [him] up.” 
Herein is the basis for asserting that man is a purposing being and that he has 
potentiality for improvement. Here also is the basis for describing education in 
terms of directed growth, and for resting the method of instruction upon the pro- 
gressive reorganization of experience. Here, too, is derived the view that knowl- 
edge, though transitory and evolving, has a practical reference that serves both 
as its source and verification. 


There is an obvious interdependence or interrelationship among the above 
three principles. Together they form a foundation upon which Dewey built a 
rather comprehensive outlook upon life and its proper direction. While some 
object to his omission of a metaphysical assertion, this omission clearly was delib- 
erate and not an oversight. Dewey simply denied that a valid system of thought 
could be founded upon an assertion of the true nature of being when it is not given 
to finite man to know the infinite. Consequently, his system was made to rest 
upon an epistomological basis; and a major portion of his philosophical endeavors 
centered upon defining the nature of knowledge and describing the method by 
which men may learn to know. 


In order to assess Dewey’s philosophical position today, we must determine 
the extent to which the above three principles find acceptance among us. Who, 
for example, is prepared to deny the individual the right of self-determination? 
And who is ready to assert that knowledge of she good is available in a certain 
and reliable form to some to a degree that is denied to others? Finally, who is 
willing to denounce, on either philosophical or empirical grounds, the principle 
of popular government as our preferred method of social regulation and control; 
or the dignity of man which attributes to each the status of full membership in a 
community of equals? To reject any one of the three principles listed above 
inevitably opens the way to the elevation of one segment of the human race to a 
position from which it may dominate and exploit the others. Such a rejection 
would imply that one individual or group of individuals may know the good with 
a certainty and finality that leaves no alternative to a concentration of power 
reminiscent of the class systems that held the common man enslaved for centuries. 
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There is no middle ground between democracy and authoritarianism, and any 
attempt to compromise the philosophical basis for freedom of mind or self-deter- 
mination is merely an invitation to return to the agencies and instrumentalities 
of human exploitation. This form of regressive social movement Dewey’s prin- 
ciples will not accommodate! 


It follows that whenever and wherever the great majority of men who regard 
themselves as no better, and no worse, than their fellows return once again to 
their age-old pursuit of the goal of equal status and freedom of choice, the basic 
position established by John Dewey again will be respected and acclaimed. 
When that day comes-—and we feel confident that it will be soon—the timid 
intellectuals, as the brave have continued to do, will again be persuaded to search 
for new and improved ways by which men may come to realize and use their 
potential to their mutual benefit. 

This is not to say, however, that modification and improvements in the 
interpretations of these principles, including those given by Dewey, are above 
criticism and periodic revision. Although Dewey devoted much time and effort 
to defining and describing the method of intelligence, he would be the first to insist 
that new experiences will lead to other interpretations potentially more enlightened 
and useful than his own. Similarly, his views on education must be regarded as 
generalizations based upon his particular experiences acquired in his particular 
time and place in history. In this reference Dewey stated explicitly 


We have just pointed out the futility of trying to establish she aim of education— 
some one final aim which subordinates all others to itself. We have indicated that 
since general aims are but prospective points of view from which to survey the existing 
conditions and estimate their possibilities, we might have any number of them, all 
consistent with one another. . . . For the statement of aim is a matter of emphasis at 
a given time. And we do not emphasize things which do not require emphasis—that 
is, such things as are taking care of themselves fairly well. We tend rather to frame our 
statement on the basis of the defects and needs of the contemporary situation. . . . It 
is, then, no paradox requiring explanation that a given epoch or generation tends to 
emphasize in its conscious projections just the things which it has least of in actual 
fact. A time of domination by authority will call out as response the desirability 
of great individual freedom; one of disorganized individual activities the need of 


social control as an educational aim.‘ 


Two such examples of /oca/ emphasis which appear very prominently in 
Dewey’s interpretation of philsophical principles for the direction of practical 
pursuits have been identified by his critics for special attention and condemnation. 
The first relates to his so-called “‘naturalism”’ when dealing with the matters of 
value and belief, and the second to his “socialism’’ in the realm of economics and 
politics. 

The local character of Dewey’s particular emphasis in the area of belief 
arose from the peculiar religious circumstances that dominated the scene at the 
beginning of the present century. Religious thought was characterized by the 
doctrine of infallible and final knowledge, knowledge said to have been given to 
men in a supernatural manner and the content thereof, therefore, was not to be 
Thais, what was held to be completely authoritative knowledge 


questioned. 
Not only were the traditional vices 


governed the actions of men in minute detail. 


‘Democracy and Education, p. 130. 
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identified and proscribed, but the forms of productive endeavor, the conditions of 
employment, and the nature of governmental and other social arrangements 
were spelled out on the supposed authority of divine will. 


It was against this extravagant assertion of ecclesiastical authority that 
Dewey directed his criticism of religious doctrine. It was here that his description 
of the processes of intelligence as natural phenomena worked to free men from the 
domination of clerical control. Dewey’s denial that the robes of ecclesiastical 
office endowed the clergy with a superior power to know, or the authority to judge 
for others, understandably earned for him the label of anti-religious. Clearly this 
interpretation more properly should be called anti-clericism; but it is not, as even 
some of his followers have claimed, an anti-religious position. Indeed, one may 
find reason to believe, as some already have been persuaded, that in the exercise 
of intelligence man may learn to know more completely and more reliably that 
which God wills for him in his time and place, than by an appeal to any form of 
external authority! Certainly, the peculiar emotional needs generated by the 
present state of uncertainty invite extensive inquiry into this area for further study 
and re-interpretation. 


A second point of emphasis prominently placed in Dewey’s interpretative 
writings is the social aim he imparted to the educational enterprise. Democrac: 
and Education ‘s filled with references to “‘social education,” “‘social aims in edu- 
cation,” and the significance and nature of the “social control’ to be achieved 
by means of a properly directed educational program. Indeed. one might con- 
clude that there is a certain inconsistency between this social aim and the prior 
emphasis upon the supremacy of the individual. The apparent contradiction dis- 
appears, however, when we recall that Dewey regarded aims in education as 
special and local always. The educational effort always is to be directed with 
reference to specific individuals and their peculiarly local and specific needs. 
Thus, if economic conditions place limitations on the opportunities for self-ful- 
fillment, education must adopt an economic emphasis; if a paucity of ideas is the 
limiting condition, then education must strive to expand intellectual horizons; 
or if confidence in self is holding back the attainment of a more rewarding exist- 
ence, then education must aim to foster the expectation of successful achievement 
that comes in personal accomplishment. 


It is a matter of historical record that at the close of the nineteenth century, 
our nation was just beginning to emerge from the period of rugged individualism 
which had successfully reduced a wilderness continent into a settled land. This 
great enterprise had called forth personal qualities that made for complete inde- 
pendence of action and confidence in individual self-sufficiency. Such a person 
was equipped to go anywhere, cut off completely from social contacts for prolonged 
periods of time, and able to cope with whatever situations a strange land, climate, 
and nature might present. 





By 1900, however, the social conflicts and maladjustments present in the 
more populous regions, which heretofore had been escaped through flight to the 
wilderness, now had to be faced. The very nature of these problems, since they 
were generated by the close association of people, called for solutions to be arrived 
at through cooperative effort. But the qualities of independence and self-suf- 
ficiency which had served the pioneer so well, were not suited to the demands of 
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community life. Clearly the conditions of the time called for a special and purely 
local educational emphasis that would prepare individuals to gain their individual 
ends through the employment of equitable and fair socia/ means. Is there any 
other reason for preferring the democratic social arrangments and processes over 
the others, Dewey asked, except that the democratic social! climate affords greater 
individual benefits and advantages? 


History also tells us that the economic ills of 1920, and more particularly of 
1930, shook the strongly individualistic economy to its foundations. Individual 
enterprise alone, it came to be agreed, is not adequate to meet the needs of an 
increasingly interdependent people. Accordingly, a search for social arrangements 
that would make possible cooperative effort was conducted with great vigor. 
The social sciences now gained status and respectability they never had enjoyed 
before. Dewey’s recommendation of a social aim in education was received with 
enthusiasm. And the success of cooperative enterprise in the reorganization of 
economic and political institutions won such popular support that individual 
enterprise was condemned by many to an early, and what was said to be a well- 
deserved extinction. 


The purposes of this review of events is to point out that on the American 
social scene during the past quarter-century, the statement by Dewey of a strictly 
local and specific aim has come to be regarded by many as a general aim. The 
substitution of social initiative and responsibility “or individual initiative and 
responsibility, the transition that characterized our emergence from the depths 
of the Great Depression, has come to be looked upon as a good in itself, an ulti- 
mate value that will lead us to ever increasing benefits for all without end. Cer- 
tainly many educators have fallen into the error of assuming that the development 
of a social being who fits without friction into the existing social system is the 
proper goal of the proper school. In brief, the “organization man” has become 
the educational model to replace the strongly individualistic pioneer, and in the 
minds of many this erroneous view has come to be identified as an essential part 
of Dewey’s philosophy. 


In appraising Dewey’s philosophical position today, one is led to suggest that 
perhaps the social aim in education which he offered as a purely local and specific 
emphasis, may have outlived its period of greatest usefulness. One would not 
suggest that it is possible or expedient that we attempt to return to an era of 
rugged individualism, for the conditions that are local and specific in our time have 
been vastly altered since ours was a wilderness continent. But the significance 
and worth of the individual has not altered! We ourselves are still the reference 
point to which any environmental readaptation must be accommodated. We 
submit, then, that the present state of affairs invites the scrutiny of the educator, 
the social scientist, and the philosopher, in order that from such illumination 
intelligent man may project ways in which individual freedom and the opportunity 
for self-fulfillment may be enlarged upon within the framework of a greatly com- 
plicated social environment. We believe Dewey would agree that the peculiar 
and specific emphasis needed in our time is the problem of promoting individual 
freedom within the framework of a complex social enterprise. This, then, also 
is a problem that challenges our intelligence, and if our interpretations and defini- 
tions are made to vary from those given by Dewey, they will not be a denial of 
his primary philosophical goal of freedom for the individual. (Continued on p. 56) 








JOHN DEWEY: EXPONENT OF 
INTELLECTUAL DISCIPLINE 


BY JOE PARK 


THE RECOGNITION OF A PROBLEM 

THERE IS DISAGREEMENT CONCERNING JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY. Some say 
he espouses intellectual discipline while others say he does not. The problem 
can be posed as a question to be answered. Does John Dewey espouse intel- 
lectual discipline? 


It must be recognized, however, that those who planned this conference 
probably are convinced that Dewey was an exponent of intellectual discipline and 
that he has unjustly been criticized by some for failing to espouse it. But as 
Dewey, himself, would have preferred, this theme will not be casually accepted 
as a “warranted assertion” without proper investigation. Therefore this paper 
will be presented as an inquiry. 


DEFINING THE PROBLEM 


What is intellectual discipline? ‘The first step to be taken in th*- ‘..yuiry must 
necessarily be to define “intellectual discipline.” It is that ' «sic and capacity of 
mind for deliberately and persistently bringing the m2~’ —.u situations of life under 
the reflective process before reaching coneclnci~- wud taking overt action. 


A person who is “intellectually disciplined” has learned to direct and channel 
his desires and impulses, to examine his beliefs and attitudes, to develop his 
capacities and abilities, and to consider the course of personal and social action 
by the application of the reflective processes. Such a person persists in an intel- 
lectually chosen course of action in the face of distraction and confusion and 
difficulty. Such a person constantly seeks to direct his behavior by what White- 
head has called ‘“‘activity of thought.’’ He has the “laboratory habit of mind,” 
in the words of Peirce. A person who possesses the “laboratory habit of mind” 
seeks to solve problems by means of the reflective process. He adheres to this 
process until the particular problem is solved by the discovery of the most defen- 
sible ‘warranted assertions.” 


Thus, a person who is intellectually disciplined has developed the ability to: 
1. Recognize a problem situation. 

2. Define the particular problem to be investigated. This definition of the 
problem is achieved by appraising the present problem in terms of “continuity” 
and “interaction”: 

(a) “Continuity” refers to the elements of the present problem situation 
that are related to past experience. Past experiences suggest possible 
solutions to the present problem. “Continuity” enables the individual 
to approach problems theoretically. 

(b) “Interaction” refers to the unfamiliar elements confronting the indi- 
vidual. These force him to reconstruct past experience in seeking a 
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solution to the present problem situation. “Interaction” causes the 
intelligent prober to approach the present problem practically. Finally 
it leads to a searching self-appraisal by the investigator and/or a funda- 
mental change of the existential environment. 

3. State an hypothesis or a tentative solution to be tested. Hypotheses 
are inferred from past experience and from a consideration of the new elements in 
the problem situation. 

+. Institute procedures for testing the hypothesis empirically. The student 
who is intellectually disciplined employs all available tools, subject matter, and 
the method of science. He persists in his testing in face of distraction, doubt and 


confusion. 


Collect data in accordance with the procedures. 


wa 


6. Appraise the findings of his investigation. The findings are analyzed 
and interpreted. If an hypothesis is validated, a warranted assertion is stated. 
ougge. are made, based upon the findings, aimed at the improvement of 
experience. Action is taken overtly or by means of imagination. 


Seek new problem situations, establish new hypotheses and make recom- 
mendations for future lines of investigation. The whole process is reinstituted 
as these new hypotheses are tested empirically. 


The term intellectual discipline does not mean “disciplining of the mind” 
in the sense that mind becomes a series of faculties divorced from the environ- 
ment and the body, and trained by disagreeable drillmaster methods. It does 
not mean narrow vocational or professional preparation, or rigid military or dog- 
matic ecceliastical training. 


STratTING AN HyporuesiIs 


With this definition in mind, the investigator can turn to the task of establish- 
ing an hypothesis concerning Dewey as an exponent of intellectual discipline. 


Those familiar with Dewey’s work will remember that at several places in 
Democracy and Education, his chief contribution to the philosophy of education, 
he dealt specifically with “discipline” and “intellectual thoroughness.” At least 
two of his statements are well known and frequently cited. Writing on interest 
and discipline, he described a disciplined person as follows: 


A person who is trained to consider his actions, to undertake them deliberately, 
is in so far forth disciplined. Add to this ability a power to endure in an intelligently 
chosen course in face of distraction, confusion and difficulty, and you have the essence 
of discipline. Discipline means power at command; mastery of the resources available 
for carrying through the action undertaken. 


This, then, is Dewey’s own description of intellectual discipline. Note 
particularly his emphasis on considered action undertaken deliberately and car- 
ried through in the face of distraction, confusion, and difficulty. He took great 
pains in sharply differentiating this from “‘control’’ or classroom discipline as that 


is commonly conceived. 


1John Dewey, Democracy and Education (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1916), p. 151. 
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Later on 1n his discussion of method and subject matter, he wrote: 


The most permanent bad results of undue complication of school studies and lessons 
are not the worry, nervous strain, and superficial acquaintance that follow (serious 
as these are), but the failure to make clear what is involved in really knowing and 
believing a thing. Intellectual responsibility means severe standards in this regard. 
These standards can be built up only through practice in following up and acting upon 
the meaning of what is acquired. 

Intellectual thoroughness is thus another name for the attitude we are considering. 
There is a kind of thoroughness which is almost purely physical: the kind that signifies 
mechanical and exhausting drill upon all the details of a subject. Intellectual 
thoroughness is seeing a thing through. It depends upon a unity of purpose to which 
details are subordinated, not upon presenting a multitude of disconnected details. It 
is manifested in the firmness with which the full meaning of the purpose is developed, 
not in attention, however “conscientious”’ it may be, to the steps of action externally 
imposed and directed. 

What impresses is Dewey’s insistence that “intellectual responsibility means 
severe standards” in regard to knowing and believing. These standards of know- 
ing and believing can be attained only after thorough investigation has been com- 
pleted. Subject matter and method are conceived as parts of inquiry and thus 
not conflicting elements. 


On the basis of these quotations, an hypothesis may be formulated: Dewey 
was an exponent of intellectual discipline. 


PROCEDURES FOR TESTING THE HyporHeEsis, EMPIRICALLY 
In order to determine the validity of this hypothesis, it is necessary to secure 
answers to the following questions: 
1. What motivated Dewey’s philosophical labors? 
2. What did Dewey mean by inquiry? 
3. What was the nature of his ethical theory? 
4. How are his theories of inquiry and morals integrated into his philosophy 


of education? 


With answers to these questions, it should be possible to reach some conclu- 
sions concerning Dewey as an exponent of intellectual discipline. 


Tue Data 

Ideally, a comprehensive collection of Dewey’s own statements should be 
presented as data to empirically validate or refute the hypothesis. This is more 
than a paper of this scope can hope to accomplish; especially when it is remem- 
bered that his bibliography alone runs more than seventy-five printed pages. 
What can be hoped for, however, is some insight into the more significant aspects 
of his philosophy as these relate to the role of intelligence and inquiry in his phi- 
losophy of education. 


What motivated Dewey's philosophical labors? In 1939, Dewey wrote, “‘Experi- 
ence, Knowledge, and Value: A Rejoinder,’”® a reply to his critics that was 


2Tbid., p. 210. 
8Paul Arthur Schilpp, The Philosophy of John Dewey (New York: Tudor Publishing Company, 


1939), pp. 517-608. 
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published in The Philosophy of John Dewey, by Paul Arthur Schilpp. In this 
rejoinder, Dewey stated that the main purpose of his philosophical writings had 
been, especially since 1903, directed to integrating “human knowledge and activity 
in the general framework of reality and natural process.” Inconsistencies and 
shifts had taken. place in his writings since 1903, but the main current of his 
thought, he believed, had moved in the one direction of empirical naturalism. In 
this position, mind or “‘intelligence” is the funding or accumulation of meanings 
and significances. This funding is a product of past inquiries and is the avenue for 
enriching and controlling the subject-matter of subsequent experiences. Habits 
and attitudes, built up and modified by past experience, interact with the environ- 
ment to change or reconstruct that environment (the nature of the individual as 
well as the objects of scientific knowledge) so that the environment will be better 
able to create closer, clearer, better ordered and richer materials for later experience. 
In Dewey’s way of thinking, this process is capable of indefinite continuance. 
The point to be noted here is that mind is intelligence, activity of thought, which 
seeks to change both the individual having the thought and what is commonly 
called environment. It is precisely this idea of “interaction” of intelligence and 
environment, as defined above, that Dewey established as one criterion for judging 
the worth of an educational experience. 


Dewey’s position developed out of a series of reactions to a number of problems 
and doctrines. Influenced by Hegel and aware of Aristotelian and monistic realism, 
he nevertheless developed his intellectual predilections in a way that took cog- 
nizance of the strong points in the teachings of others, while at the same time he 
tried to avoid what appeared to be their weak points. 


However, it was not idealism versus realism that occupied him. It was the 
influence of these upon two issues which chiefly concerned him, issues which he 
believed had controlled the main course of modern thought. The first of these 
was “‘the problem of restoring integration and cooperation between man’s beliefs 
about the world in which he lives and his beliefs about values and purpose.’’ 
Another way of putting this is to say that Dewey was genuinely concerned with 
what has become a cliche for many of us: cultural lag. He saw the gap between 
what we pretend to believe and the existential conditions which we allow to con- 
tinue. Dewey wanted to do something to close this gap. 


His second main problem was the relation of the physical sciences to the things 
of ordinary experience. In connection with this problem, Dewey sought to elimi- 
nate a distinction, long accepted in western culture. On the one hand that there 
is “real” or “ultimate” knowledge of a higher order and on the other that there 
is knowledge about things which is “‘relative’’, and consequently of a lower order. 
This dualistic treatment of knowledge had persisted since the days of Plato. By 
developing a theory of experience based upon scientific biology and cultural 
anthropology he slew the dualistic dragon with a sword that cut through the 
isolation of the knower from the known. The existential scientific reality, the 
subject-matter about this reality, the knower himself, and the resultant acts of 
the knower were all caught up into one process of inquiry. As Dewey put it, 
“intelligence represents what is essential in my view much better than does the 
word knowledge . . . it is clear that I should, from the start, have systematically 
distinguished between knowledge as the outcome of special inquiries (undertaken 


‘Ibid., p. 523. 
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because of the presence of problems) and intelligence as the product and expression 
of cumulative fundings (italics mine) of the meanings reached in these special 
cases.”=> It is well to remember that Dewey advanced this “assertion” not as 
final truth but as an hypothesis. If Dewey devoted the major portion of his life 
to eliminating cultural lag, relating the physical sciences to things of ordinary 
experience, and constructing a concept of mind as intelligence or funding, then he 
certainly may be said to have been concerned with intellectual discipline. To 
understand this process of funding of experience, it is necessary to examine his 
experimental logic. 


What did Dewey mean by inquiry? Dewey argued that organic life is a “process 
of activity that involves an environment.” An organism lives 4y means of an 
environment, not in an environment. Breathing, eating, locomoting all involve 
a transaction extending beyond the spatial limits of the organism. An organism 


breathes the air of the environment. It eats the flora and fauna of the environ- 
and water of the environment. 


replaced only from the 






r 


ment and it moves over and through the air, e vt, 

As it engages in activity, it expends energy that can be 
environment. If the balance of energy favors the organism, life continues or 
growth takes place. If the balance is unfavorable, the organism degenerates and 
It is well to add at this juncture that an organism does 


eventually may die. 
lify it to suit its needs. 


more than use and adjust to the environment. It may mo 

Thus life may be characterized as a continual rhythm of disequilibrium and 
recovery of equilibrium. For man, the means used to recover equilibrium is 
inquiry. Inquiry has been defined by Dewey 
transformation of an indeterminate situation 
determinate in its constituent distinction and relations as to convert the elements 
of the original situation into a unified whole (equilibrium 


as ‘‘. . . the controlled or directed 
disequilibrium) into one that is so 


The indeterminate situation is open for inquiry because its constituents do 
not hang together. The moment inquiry is begun the indeterminate situation 
is on the way to becoming problematic, and then the other phases of the process of 
inquiry may follow. 


Dewey stressed that it was the situation that incertain and unsettled. 


‘‘We are doubtful because the situation therently doubtful.’ Personal states 
of doubt divorced from existential conditions are pathological. 


For the greater part of his history, man has attempted to resolve indeterminate 
situations, or reestablish equilibrium, if you prefer, by using the method of com- 
mon sense, a process that included some of the aspects of scientific inquiry. The 
advent of modern science led to improvements in the methods of common sense 
inquiry and increased the opportunity for liberating inquiry from direct reference 
to the concern or preference of the individual or the group. The relationships of 
meanings became the o} ject of inquiry. . Thus both the existential environment 
and personal habits and beliefs could be modified in light of the findings. More- 
over, the improved means of inquiry led he recognition of new problematic 
situations. These new situations arose because inquiry instituted new environ- 
mental conditions that produce new problems. Final and absolute settlement of 





5Tbid., pp. 520-521. 
®John Dewey, Logic: The Theor f Inquir New York: Henry Holt 1 Company, 
pp. 104-105. 
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indeterminate situations was abandoned in favor of recognizing that each settle- 
ment introduces the conditions for a new unsettling. The deliberate seeking of 
problematic situations and the resolving of these situations becomes the objective. 
Since life is never static, Dewey’s theory of inquiry demands a life of continuous 
education to cope with the “indeterminate” and “problematic”. This concept of 
inquiry is central in Dewey’s philosophy of education and is explicitly stated in 
his technical definition of education. “It is that reconstruction or reorganization 
of experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases ability 
to direct the course of subsequent experience.””? Dewey conceived of inquiry as 
the transformation of an indeterminate situation into a determinate one by uni- 
fying the elements in the indeterminate situation and by using the phases of inquiry 
cited in the definition at the outset of this paper. In this concept he may be said 
to have set forth a theory of inquiry that demanded intellectual discipline and 
thoroughness. 


What was the nature of Dewey's ethical theory? Dewey saw that moral good- 
ness was quite commonly set apart from the objects of the environment on which 
man must depend for his intellectual and physical livelihood. Likewise moral 
goodness had been disassociated from inquiry in the minds of many and had 
become identified with a narrow set of aims sanctioned by custom and religious 
tradition and prized because it involved repression and inhibition. The effect of 
conceiving moral goodness in this restricted sense had been to fix attention upon 
those things which were thought to be evil such as sex, profanity, divorce, mixed 
marriage, and the like. As a result the mind became obsessed with guilt and 
occupied with ways of avoiding the “‘evils of life” rather than living life with 
purpose and meaning. 


In place of this narrowly conceived moral goodness, Dewey wished to substi- 
tute a concept of morality ‘“‘as wide as the area of everything which affects the 
values of human life.’”’ Morals concerned, then, the whole character of man. 
To be virtuous, to Dewey, meant to be fully and adequately what one is capable 
of becoming through association with others in all the affairs of life. He proposed 
that all tenets and creeds about good and goods be recognized as hypotheses for 
inquiry. These hypotheses could then be treated as “intellectual instruments” 
to be tested, confirmed, or altered as the results of inquiry dictated. By following 
this course, tenets and creeds would lose all pretense of finality—the source of 
dogmatism—and become instead warranted assertions. Preaching and exhorta- 
tion would be replaced by reflection, and morality would be infused with the method 
of intelligence. Morality would remain a personal matter because each indi- 
vidual would have to inquire into the validity of hypotheses for himself. But 
morality would demand conjoint activity as a means for accomplishing critically 
determined ends.* 





If Dewey extended inquiry into moral issues, proposing that all tenets and 
creeds about good and goods be recognized as hypotheses for investigation, then 
he may be said to have conceived of a moral person as one who disciplined his 
activity in this phase of life too. 


"Democracy and Education, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 
8John Dewey and James H. Tufts, Ethics, (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1909), pp. 
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How are Dewey’s theories of inquiry and morals integrated into his philosophy 
of education? The theories of inquiry and morality discussed above were both 
extremely vital elements in Dewey’s philosophy of education, but there are others 
worthy of consideration here. 


The “laboratory habit of mind,” a term Dewey borrowed from Peirce, was 
the very center of his philosophy of education. Dewey believed that man existed 
as much by means of cultural continuity as by means of biological reproduction. 
Because of the necessity for passing on the cultural heritage, man had established 
an institution known as the school. But for Dewey there was more to the task 
of the school than the perpetuation of the status quo. He saw it functioning as an 
agency for reconstructing man, and the environment by which man lives. It 
became the function of the school to remove, so far as possible, “the unworthy 
features of the existing evironment from influence upon mental habitudes.” 
The deadwood from the past, the trivial and the perverse had to be eliminated 
and a “purified medium of action” established in the schoolroom. Moreover, 
the school environment must seek to balance “the various elements in the social 
environment, and to see to it that each individual gets an opportunity to escape 
from the limitations of the social group in which he was born, and to come into 
contact with a broader environment.® 


In order for schools to serve these purposes, two conditions had to be present, 
a democratic society and a people educated to inquire. Both were important 
and each could not long exist without the other. A democratic society provides 
men with opportunities for mutual social intercourse and makes adequate pro- 
vision for the reconstruction of social habits and institutions by means of wide 
stimulation “‘arising out of communities of interest.”” This wide stimulation 
leading to “‘reconstruction” demanded inquiry. 

Inquiry led to growth, or the capacity to retain and to carry over from pre- 
vious experience “factors which modify subsequent activities,” a capacity to 
develop dispositions and efficiency in doing things. Disposition referred to com- 
mitment to aims and working for their accomplishment. Efficiency, of course, 
meant efficiency in controlling and changing the environment by which man lives 
as well as man himself. Growth did not mean ‘“‘adjustment” in the sense that 
adjustment implies ‘conformity to the environment.’ Experience consists of 
two aspects, as Dewey viewed it; the active and passive phases. The active phase 
stressed doing, trying, exploring, activity. The active phase of experience, how- 
ever, is not the whole of experience. It is the necessary first step that Dewey 
felt, it will be remembered, had been neglected in education. The passive phase, 
or the undergoing meant systematic inquiry to Dewey, the application of the 
phases of reflective thought. It was the extent that experience led to the percep- 
tion of “relationships and continuities” that determined the value of an experience. 
Thus, formal instruction in the school should follow the pattern of 1) first hand 
contact with the existential, out of which dispositions, interests and problems 
grow; 2) inquiry into the meaning, relationships and significance of the existential 
objects under consideration; and 3) the reconstruction of the existential. The 


problem of instruction can not be better put than in the words of Dewey: 


The problem of instruction is thus that of finding material which will engage a 
person in specific activities having an aim or purpose of moment or interest to him, 


*Democracy and Education, op. cit., p. 24. 
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and dealing with these things not as gymnastic appliances but as conditions for the 
attainment of ends." 


Education is learning to inquire systematically by using the method of science. 
The aim of education is to continue education because the existential situations 
constantly change and final answers are unavailable to man. If there was an 
end for education for Dewey, it was “the promotion of the best possible realiza- 
tion of humanity as humanity.’”’ Education was a moral consideration in the 
broadest sense. It was the social and moral quality of education that determines 
its worth. If Dewey conceived of education as learning to reconstruct past 
experiences and intelligently directing the course of subsequent experiences by 
means of the process of inquiry, then intellectual discipline is the heart of his 
philosophy of education. 


APPRAISING THE FINDINGS 


Was Dewey an exponent of intellectual discipline? Before answering this 
question, a brief summary of the foregoing conclusions is in order. 


1. Dewey was concerned, during the major portion of his academic life, 
with eliminating cultural lag, relating the physical sciences to things of ordinary 
experience and constructing a concept of mind as intelligence. 


2. Dewey conceived of inquiry as the transformation of an indeterminate 
situation into a determinate one by unifying the elements of the indeterminate 
situation and by using the phases of inquiry cited in the definition of intellectual 
discipline used in this paper. 


4 


3. Dewey extended the phases of inquiry into moral issues, proposing that 
all tenets and creeds be recognized as hypotheses for investigation. 


4. Dewey conceived of education as learning to reconstruct past experiences 
and intelligently directing the course of subsequent experience by means of the 
process of inquiry. 


On the basis of these findings the hypothesis under investigation is validated 
as a warranted assertion. Dewey was an exponent of intellectual discipline. 
SEEKING New ProBLemM SITUATIONS 

As Dewey has pointed out, the acceptance of an hypothesis as a warranted 
assertion almost invariably leads to the discovery of a new indeterminate situation 
out of which new problems and hypotheses arise. A new problem situation can 


be identified. Although it cannot be investigated here, the procedure for that 
investigation can be suggested. 


The indeterminate situation confronted is: Why has Dewey been accused 
of advocating anti-intellectualism? Two recent investigators have suggested that 
one of the individuals who considered himself a disciple of Dewey and a staunch 
supporter of progressive education was at fault. This disciple may have inade- 
quately conceived Dewey’s philosophy and possibly misinterpreted it." 


10Tbid., p. 155. 
"Joe Park, “Experience in Contemporary Education: III’ Educational Theory, VIII (January, 
1958), 8-16. See also George Swimmer, 4 Comparison of the Intellectual Development of John Dewey 
and W. H. Kilpatrick With Implications For Differences In Their Educational Theories. Unpublished 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, August, 1957. (Continued on p. 70) 

















DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION ASA 
PEDAGOGICAL PROBLEM 


BY H. 8. BROUDY 


IT MAY BE UNNECESSARY CONSIDERING THE NUMEROUS APPRAISALS OF DEWEY’S 
THOUGHT OCCASIONED BY THE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION OF HIS BIRTH TO ADD 
ONE MORE. Nevertheless, at the birthday banquet there ought to be a place for 
the men and women whose work involves the teaching of Dewey’s Democracy 
and Education to prospective “educationists.”” I do not presume to speak for 
this band of soldiers on the Dewey front lines, but this paper is written from the 
perspective of one of them. 


Students’ reactions to the book are, to say the least, odd. For example, some 
report that the book is easy to read and understand but hard to remember; especi- 
ally is it difficult to recall plausible answers to examination questions. 


Students fail to be irritated or angered by doctrines to which we know or 
have good reason to believe they are violently opposed. Conversely, some stu- 
dents become disturbed by comments that one would expect them to take in stride. 


Still another pedgogical embarassment is caused by students’ calm accep- 
tance of the Dewey doctrine as if it were all quite familiar and commonplace. 
It is disconcerting to have an eloquent lecture on the radical import of Dewey’s 
theory greeted with about as much excitement as the announcement of scores in 
last week’s cricket matches. 


This mixture of understanding and misunderstanding, ease and difficulty, 
inappropriate calm and equally inappropriate excitement contains a clue, I be- 
lieve, to the ambiguous impact of Dewey’s thought on American education as a 
whole; an impact that engenders criticism and devotion from unexpected quarters 
and for unexpected reasons. 


I shall argue that reading this book sets off in the student’s mind acts of 
interpretation quite different and ofttimes directly opposite from what Dewey 
intended to produce. This “misinterpretation” has, it seems to me, dimensions 
that we may call semantic, philosophical, and pedagogical. 


I 


Take, as an example of the semantic type of “‘misinterpretation,” the discus- 
sion in Democracy and Education of “growth.” 


The ordinary usage of ‘growth’ denotes a biological process exemplified in 


the development of plants and animals. This process exhibits phases of birth, 
maturity, decay. There is an ambiguity in this usage because growth may be 
thought of as referring to the period between birth and maturity only, or to the 
entire process from birth to death. Thus it is equally natural to speak of growing 
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older when referring to persons who have not reached maturity and those who 
have. On the other hand, when we use growth to mean increase of size in time, 
as when we say a slag pile grows through the years, we leave out the notion of 
organic development and concentrate on one of its manifestations during the 
period between birth and maturity in organisms. The biological conception of 
growth, moreover, conveys the notion of a process controlled by genetic factors 
and influenced by learning or environment in a minor way only. 


What is the connotation of the term in Dewey’s usage? In the first place, 
by growth is meant “. . . this cumulative movement of action toward a later 
result.” (49)! He sums up the discussion as follows: 


“Three ideas which have been criticized, namely, the merely privative nature of 
immaturity, static adjustment to fixed environment, and rigidity of habit, are all 
connected with a false idea of growth or development—that it is a movement toward 
a fixed goal.” (60) 


Dewey is quite right in pointing out that immaturity can be interpreted as 
a positive power to achieve something; that adjustment is an active process of 
changing the environment; that habits can be flexible. Indeed, at the time the 
student is reading this chapter he may grasp and admire this insight. It does 
not mean, on that account, that his language habits have been changed. In these 
habits the very ideas criticized continue to constitute the core of the word’s 
connotation. 


When the student is informed that life is growth, he may or may not recall 
the special connotation that Dewey proposed to give to growth and life too, for 
that matter. Accordingly, when the famous dictum “education is all one with 
growing”’ is met (62), if the student, as is likely, has reverted to his habitual con- 
notation in interpreting these terms, is asked to explain what Dewey meant by 
this phrase, he may answer that in education you just let the child grow up with a 
minimum of interference from his elders or teachers, i.e., as a plant grows. The 
student is puzzled when told by the instructor that this is not what Dewey meant. 
The student announces that he is confused. This is as often as not interpreted 
to mean that the instructor is confusing or that philosophy of education is 
confusing. 


I take it that the kind of processes and results Dewey wishes to denote by 
growth, development, life, are intellectualized versions of the biological and phys- 
iological processes commonly denoted by ti... terms. It is growth and life as 
intelligently ordered and reconstructed that are equal to education. 


To repeat, I am not concerned in this paper with the truth of this interpreta- 
tion of growth. Neither do I question Dewey’s right to use the term in this 
connotation. I am merely asserting that this connotation is a sophisticated 
alteration of both common and learned usage and deserves a technical name 
of its own. “Progressively increased intelligence of adjustment” is a clumsy 
term but it would not be applied to what happens in birds, trees, and slag piles, 
as the term growth is almost sure to be. 


Let us turn to another notion central to Dewey’s educational theory, viz., 
education as a kind of social direction or control. Dewey states: 


‘Unless otherwise indicated, all numbers refer to paging in Democracy and Education. 
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“The net outcome of the discussion is that the fundamental means ot control is not 
personal but intellectual. It is not ‘moral’ in that a person is moved by direct personal 
appeal from others, important as is this method at critical junctures. It consists in 
the habits of understanding, which are set up in using objects in correspondence with 
others, whether by way of cooperation and assistance or rivalry and competition. 
Mind as a concrete thing is precisely the power to understand things in terms of the 
use made of them; a socialized mind is the power to understand them in terms of the 
use to which they are turned in joint or shared situations. And mind, in this sense is the 


method of social control.”’ (pp. 39-40) 


Here Dewey is proposing a type of control that he regards as more fundamental 
than that typified by command or by use of physical force. He tells us that a 
conjoint task itself generates demands that direct the participants to do one 
thing rather than another. An intellectual demand from the task rather than a 
personal demand by one person on another should exert control in the ideal 
situation. 


He goes on to define ‘‘mind”’ as ability to understand things, not in terms of 
their sense qualities or in terms of their essences, but rather in terms of the use 
made of them, especially in joint or shared situations. To be controlled socially 
is, in summary, not to be controlled by the will of the group, or by the will of the 
leader, but rather by the goal of the enterprise and the use to which relevant 
objects are put into the service of this enterprise. 


I think it will be agreed that regardless of whether or not Dewey’s proposed 
type of social control is more fundamenta’ than those with which it is contrasted, 
the suggested meaning differs considerably from the connotation ordinarily 
attached to the meaning of control and direction in life and in school. For 
example, in at least one widely-used college dictionary this meaning is not men- 
tioned under “direction”’ or “control.” 


The common meaning of these terms is what Dewey calls personal, 1.e., 
control by means of commands, appeals, threats, and punishments. Discipline 
refers to the maintenance of order by means of such control or direction. Thus 
the teacher directs the class by command and admonition, and if the children 
obey with tolerable regularity, he is said to have good discipline. 


At most, the terms control, direction, and discipline are extended to mean 
self-control, self-discipline, and self-direction where the commands are introjected 
by the subject and issued to himself by himself. It is still personal and moral. 
Even when in some classes the teacher utilizes the approval and disapproval of 
the group to keep unruly individuals in line, the type of control is still personal, 
albeit not exerted by an individual. 


We have here, therefore, a truly radical proposal by Dewey, viz., that the 
school utilize a type of direction and control that is validated by the requirements 
of a situation rather than by the authority of a leader or commander. In dis- 
covering what the situation demands, persons are guided in their choice by the 
powers and common uses of things (mind), and not by the wishes of the group. 


Granted that the student by dint of the teacher’s exposition comes to recog- 
nize all this as a plausibie definition of control, he will be dismayed at the last 
sentence in the quotation, viz., that mind is the power to know things in terms 
of their uses and that mind is the method of social contro 
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Philosophical subtlety aside, the ordinary meaning of mind does not equate 
it with knowing the uses of things. Rather it is through the use of mind that 
one comes to know things in terms of their uses. As employed even in educated 
discourse, the term is far wider in connotation than that proposed by Dewey. 
Moreover, as a “concrete thing” mind is more than a power to know things in 
terms of their uses. The powers of sense perception, imagination, and reasoning 
are certainly contained within the ordinary connotation of mind. 


Dewey’s proposal to use mind, control, and direction in a new way is radical 
and important, but pedagogically it presents us with an embarrassing task. 
Language and thought habits are tough recalcitrant customers that do not take 
kindly to the kind of change proposed in Democracy and Education. 


Because the words are those of ordinary discourse they seem familiar enough 
to the student. Everything goes tolerably well until he is called on to explain 
the import of Dewey’s remarks on direction, communication, interest, effort, or a 
dozen other terms. At that point the student either responds with his habitual 
connotations and is rebuked, or, if he catches on that something different is ex- 
pected, offers the opposite of the familiar connotation. Thus he may respond 
that for Dewey effort is effortless or that interest takes the place of effort. This 
the instructor is likely to reject also and the confusion referred to earlier is 
aggravated. 


Dewey’s procedure can be summarized as follows: First, the ordinary 
meaning of the term, e.g., direction, mind, etc., is discussed to show that it over- 
looks an important aspect. Then Dewey shows that the ordinary usage splits up 
what ought not to be split up, e.g., that direction as personal ignores direction-by- 
task-demand and that this dualism results from separating thought from action 
in purposive activity. He traces this bifurcation to the social system of previous 
epochs. All of which paves the way for re-defining the term so that the neglected 
becomes the dominant connotation (e.g., direction-by-task-demands) while ordi- 
nary usage is shown to be a result of the unwarranted separation of action and 
thinking, based on the social division into aristocrats who thought and com- 
manded, and the masses who carried out the commands with manual labor. 


Pedagogically, teaching any one of these concepts confront: he instructor 
with the following necessities: 


1. To exposit the method of Dewey’s treatment step by step. 


2. To explain why Dewey felt called upon to redefine these terms. This 


involves filling in of the social and philosophical background against which the 
polemic is being carried on. 


3. If the instructor does not agree with Dewey’s analysis of the situation 


or with his interpretations of the theories being rejected, then he may have to add 
his own views on the matter. 


To evaluate our teaching we must ask the student to answer the following 
questions: 


1. What did Dewey mean by term x? 


2. How does this meaning of x differ from ordinary or accepted meaning of x? 
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3. Why did Dewey urge this meaning x? 
4. Was he justified in urging this meaning x? 


In other words, questions on content and appraisal of content have to be 
preceded by questions of meaning and interpretation. 


Although much of the difficulty in teaching Dewey’s educational views can, 
I believe, be accounted for by the semantic discrepancy that obtains between 
Dewey’s writing and the student’s reading, there are other discrepancies that also 
have a part in creating the confusion. 


Students in our classes may never have studied philosophy formally and the 
words “ontology” and “metaphysics” may be only words to them. Nevertheless 
their thinking betrays implicit ontological and metaphysical commitments, just 
as Dewey’s does. Again I must reiterate, lest the argument get off into irrelevance, 
that I am not in this article interested in which ontological or metaphysical com- 
mitment is correct or even preferable. My point is that if there is a radical dif- 
ference between the commitment of Dewey and those of the student, confusions 
will occur unless the difference is made explicit. 


Without going too far into the matter, it may be said that Dewey, like Henri 
Bergson, and Alfred N. Whitehead was committed to an ontology in which the 
real is process. For all three the cleanly-classified thing-world of ordinary experi- 
ence, like the highly schematized world of scientific discourse, were products of 
sophisticated human beings who in the course of evolution had reached the reflec- 
tive stage of cognition.” 


In the earliest experience of the infant, the world, this view holds, must appear 
like a blooming, buzzing confusion; an undifferentiated continuity of self and 
environment, sense and action, deed and feeling. The rea/ was a flow out of 
which distinctions between self and other, sense and categories, thought and 
deed, fact and value, self and society and all the other distinctions fixed by our 
language and thought emerged. 


This ontology as elaborated in Experience and Nature helps us to understand 
why Dewey was concerned so deeply with using the reflective process to recon- 
struct philosophy, social institutions, and education. The exciting part of the 
prospect lay in the awareness that what man has constructed he can reconstruct. 
The dualisms between man and nature, mind and body, thought and emotion, 
elite and masses, the vocational and the cultural, self and society could be 
abolished, if only we concentrated on transforming the pre-reflective, primordial 
continuity of life into a post-reflective continuity constructed by intelligence. 


To put it differently, the classical ontology, which to Dewey seemed to make 
these dualisms a part of the nature of things, could now be rejected with a free 
conscience, just as the social hierarchies of Louis XIV and the value hierarchies 
of St. Thomas Aquinas could be relegated to history. 


*For a pertinent discussion of this point, see John W. Yolton, ‘“‘Philosophical Realism and Psycho- 


logical Data.” Phil. and Phenom. Res., 19: 4 (June 1959), pp. 486-501 
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Unfortunately for process ontologies, our language is more suited to classical 
ontology. Indeed, there are those who argue that this ontology was derived from 
the structure of the language with its subject-predicate form and its distinctions 
among nouns, adjectives, and verbs.’ 

Accordingly, our students will have difficulty in translating their experience 
into process language. For example, Dewey urges that: 


mind is not a name for something complete by itself; it is the name for a 


course of action in so far as that is intelligently directed. . . . Intelligence is not a 
peculiar possession which a person owns; but a person is intelligent in so far as the 
activities in which he plays a part have the qualities mentioned . . .” p. 155 


For the student, however, mind is something in itself. It is that which thinks, 
imagines, remembers, etc. While he may not phrase it that way, he regards 
mind either as the equivalent of his self or as something the self uses. Also he 
regards intelligence as something which he does or does not possess enough of, 
even though he may recognize the propriety of describing an action as intelligent. 
For him mind, self, and soul connote a substance. 


Furthermore, although Dewey steadfastly rejects the dualism between mind and 
body, the rejection runs counter to the ontological commitments of the common 
man. The common man believes with equal confidence 1. that the body and 
mind belong to two different orders of reality and 2. that they interact freely. 
Being a common man he is mercifully under no obligation to explain how he 
can hold to both convictions. Our student is likely to be a common man in 
these matters. 

Consequently, it is virtually impossible for the student to grant Dewey’s 
claim that bodily activity is not an intruder and a distraction to the learning 
process (165), nor is he convinced that relationships cannot “‘become perceptible 
without experience—without that conjoint doing and undergoing of which we 
have spoken.” (169) 

Although our student is unaware of it, he probably does believe in the sub- 
sistence of ideas that can be communicated directly and relationships that can 
be apprehended directly. He is a naive Platonist with respect to the independent 
existence of ideals. With respect to values, he believes probably that their vali- 
dation comes from the existence of a Being who is Perfection, and a personal God. 
He gives lip service to a relativity of values when he studies the social sciences, 
but as to his own deepest commitments he is an absolutist as indeed, who is not? 


This is understandable. As a member of the middle class, very likely from 
the lower division of that class, he has absorbed his beliefs from a variety of 
sources. As Gunnar Myrdal points out in his discussion of the American Creed, 
its notions owe something to the Christian respect for the individual personality, 
to the English common law, to the Declaration of Independence with its notions 
of natural law, and other cultural factors.‘ 


If this belief-complex is not made explicit to the student or by the student 
to himself, he is not disturbed by some of the inconsistencies among the diverse 


4On this point, cf. Emmanuel G. Mesthene, “The Role of Language in the Philosophy of John 
Dewey.” Phil. and Phenom. Res., 19: 4 (June 1959), pp. 511-517. 
44An American Dilemma. New York: Harper and Brothers, 1944. 
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tenets that he harbors within himself. But neither is he fully aware of the 
discrepancy between some of his tenets and those held by Dewey. He finds 
Dewey’s emphasis on democracy quite congenial, and the kind of virtues Dewey 
applauds are no different from his own. After all, Dewey is for courage, honest, 
perseverance, fair play, social justice and obviously against the standard sins. 


What then, the student wants to know, is all the shouting about? Wherein 
is Dewey’s creed different from what most Americans affirm? To be told that 
Dewey is making a case for the standard virtues by a set of arguments radically 
different from the ones entertained by the student strikes him as surprising, con- 
fusing, and gratuitiously so. As one quite mature candidate for the master’s 
degree in education remarked: “Dewey says so many fine things in which I 
believe that I was shocked to find that he did not believe in God.” 


Other students, when they discover that Dewey’s ideals are not grounded 
ontologically in a Being independent of and above men, infer that he (Dewey) could 
not sincerely avow these aspirations. 


Students do not analyze out the cognitive and attitudinal elements which 
make up their value schema. As a rule, the value schema is dominated by a key 
value. It may be religion, an enthusiasm about a certain kind of economic system, 


or a political party, or almost anything one can name. Any theory that is per- 
ceived as threatening this key value is perceived as threatening the whole value 
schema, even in the face of evidence to the contrary. Accordingly, if a student’s 


value schema is dominated by Theism, let us say, Dewey’s lack of Theism is 
perceived as a danger to the student’s political beliefs, economic convictions, and 
a personal morality. On the other hand, a student who himself has rejected Theism 
may eagerly accept all that Dewey says because he finds in Dewey a fellow rejector. 


There is no way of knowing a priori just what complex of interimplicative 
beliefs a class of students entertain; nor which belief in the complex is the key 
value. The instructor can only anticipate a high percentage of cases where 
some Deweyian doctrine will contravene some belief in some student’s value struc- 
ture. If the student is aware of the discrepancy he rejects the Dewey doctrine on 
logically weak but emotionally powerful grounds. If the discrepancy remains 
implicit, the Dewey doctrine may be accepted in the bliss of ignorance. The 
instructor is happy neither with the acceptance nor the rejection, because neither 
augurs well for the understanding of the text. 


If it be objected that the argument overlooks those students whose ontological 
commitments coincide with those of Dewey, I can only say that this was not 
intended. Whenever one finds them in a class, the impasse just described does 
notoccur. But for one thing, in my classes such students have been in the minority 
and for another, their agreement with the social or educational views of Dewey 
were not always based on any understanding of the text. Instead, it was often 
founded on their sensing or feeling that in Dewey they had found a kindred spirit, 
viz., one who reinforced a fondness for change, a suspicion of the conventional, or 
a zeal for social reform. 
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In addition to lingusitic and philosophical differences between Dewey and 
the student, there are pedagogical ones. 


For nearly 20 centuries schools in Western culture have employed a curriculum 
consisting of disciplines separated from each other by hard covers. However 
related they were, the differences among them were not obliterated. Grammar 
was not identical with rhetoric, and neither of these with logic. To be sure, in 
time the number of subjects increased and their contents changed, but separate 
subjects they remained with a content pretty well standardized by the textbook 
writers. 


This curriculum was a sampling of the knowledge and skills that were ex- 
pected to be useful in life. They contained elements that could be recombined in 
various ways to become relevant to diverse life situations. The pedagogical ideal 
had always been to reduce these elements to minimum. 


The same centuries experimented with teaching methods, but by and large 
they concentrated on ways of arranging materials for instruction so that they could 
be memorized with dispatch and retained for a lifetime. For example, Comenius’ 
efforts to find a way to enable the pupil to memorize Latin vocabulary more easily 
and the elaborate arrangements of the Jesuits had the same goal, viz., the fixing of 
associations among linguistic materials. The standard techniques were reinforced 
repetition and imitation of models, motivated by the pupil’s fear of or respect 
for the teacher’s commands and parents’ wishes. 


In 1900 American schools were pretty generally operating with the same 
type of curriculum and the same type of method. By and large they still are. 


When therefore, Dewey urged that the methods and curriculum of the school 
exemplify a purified, simplified, and balanced version of learning as it went on in 
the community, he was suggesting a radical change and not a procedural 
modification. 


In the community, learning was highly motivated by social and personal need; 
in the school it was not. In the community the subject matter of learning was 
the social task; in the school it was a set of linguistic materials having little rela- 
tion to tasks that normally occupied children of school age. In these two ways 
Dewey, I believe, wanted the school to take over the methods and subject matter 
of the non-school community. However, Dewey insisted that “thinking is the 
method of an educative experience” (192) but neither in the school nor in the 
community was thinking the method of experience. The act of inquiry or the 
complete act of thought is, accordingly, the formula proposed wherewith to 
purify the learning of both the school and the community. To our student, how- 
ever, method in his own school experience has meant the more or less systematic 
repetition of linguistic materials for purposes of recall or recognition, and it will 
take heroic efforts to dissuade him from the conviction that by method Dewey 
was talking about techniques for teaching the standard subjects for examination 
purposes. 


It is perhaps in relation to subjects or subject matter of the curriculum that 
the student finds in Dewey the greatest difficulty. This is due largely to the 
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sharp distinction Dewey draws between the function of the school studies for the 
teacher and for the learner (p. 214). 


For the instructor the materials represent definite standards and reveal to 
him the possibilities in the crude activities of the immature. But this kind of 
logically organized material does not enter directly into the activities of the learner 
or beginner. The latter’s activities are organized differently—in terms of centers 
of interests and needs (216). 


What causes the confusion may be separated into two parts: 


First, is the remark (216) to the effect that 
“The problem of teaching is to keep the experience of the student moving in the 
direction of what the expert already knows.” (216 


Second, is the assertion that subject matter 


‘“. . consists of the facts observed, recalled, read, talked about, and the ideas 
suggested, in course of a development of a situation having a purpose.” (212) 
Clearly, if the subject matter is whatever occurs or is needed in a goal-structured 
situation, it is not found exclusively in a textbook on any special subject, e.g., 
history or geography. On the other hand, the goal of the teacher is presumably 


to get the pupil to the point where he is reading such textbooks with facility. 


Is Dewey advocating an activity program, a subject matter program via an 
activity program, a project curriculum, or is it all a matter of age and level? 
Are we to have an activity program at the lower levels and more formal subject 
study later in the secondary school? 


The last sentence in the chapter may enlighten us as to why an ambiguity 

about his treatment of the curriculum persists: 

The positive principle is maintained when the young begin with active occupations 
having a social origin and use, and proceed to a scientific insight in the materials and 
laws involved, through assimilation into their more direct experience the ideas and 
facts communicated by others who have had a larger experience 5 


(997\5 


The student in our class has received a schooling in which the subject matter 
organization was standard. Devices may have been modernized and approaches 
subtilized, yet the “payoff” in the end was ability to answer questions about the 
contents of a textbook or its equivalent. Even the project method as ordinarily 
used may end up with tests on the standard subjects. 


We operate, therefore, with a double difficulty. For one thing, it is no 
simple matter to decide whether by subject matter Dewey means the “ideas and 
facts communicated by others who have had a larger experience” or the “active 
occupations” that have a “social origin and use.’’ Is the subject matter to be 
made up of problems or of textbooks? The other difficulty is that the student’s 
experience leads him to translate subject matter into textbook subjects. He 
therefore resists the suggestion that problem solving can itself be the subject 
rather than an application of some textbook subject. 


5Cp. John L. Childs, “Principles and universals . ire not a priori, and they cannot be learned 
effectually apart from their use in social and natural contexts” in Paul A. Schilpp, (ed.), The Philosophy 


of John Dewey, p. 430. 
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This is a familiar reaction to a learning situation. It is the search for mean- 
ing, i.e., for the best closure with the least effort the situation will permit. Our 
student is converting what he hears and reads into concepts familiar to him in a 
way that will occasion as little disturbance as possible to his categories, values, 
and personality. 


This phenomenon will be observed whether the student is trying to under- 
stand Dewey’s proposals in philosophy, social organization, or education. Mean- 
ing of some sort there will be, and it will be plausible in terms of the experience 
the student brings to the reading. If, however, the proper understanding of the 
material presupposes a familiarity with formal philosophy or educational practice, 
then the instructor has no choice but to recreate the background against which 
Dewey’s polemic was being carried on. 


Thus Dewey’s views make little sense and have little bite without our under- 
standing what they accept and reject of the Rationalism of the 17th century, the 
British Empiricists, and the Absolute Idealisms of his own time. Nor do his 
views make their impact without awareness of the psychological and pedagogical 
theories against which he was jousting. 


Without such an “apperceptive mass” the student quite naturally misses the 
radical import of Dewey’s educational theory. It is like watching a fight in 
which only the attacker is visible; it all seems like shadow boxing. Worse still 
the viewer may not catch on that a battle is being fought. 


Pedagogically, therefore, Democracy and Education is no mean challenge, 
especially if one cannot demand certain prerequisites on the part of students. 
It is a challenge to which many instructors have responded in numerous ways and 
with numerous ingenious devices. The enthusiasm of each instructor for his own 
response and the lack of response and the lack of enthusiasm for the responses of 
others lead us to suspect that like other important books, Democracy and Educa- 
tion establishes its rapport with each devotee in a highly individual way—a mys- 
tique that resists reduction to the impersonality of a method. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT AND SUBSTANCE 
OF JOHN DEWEY’S RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT 


BY GEORGE FERREE 
I 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF Dewey’s RELIGIOUS THOUGH! 


AN IRATE AUTHOR OF A THEOLOGICAL WORK, SMARTING UNDER THE UNFAVORABLE 
CRITICISM OF JOHN DEWEY, once accused Dewey of having had an untoward religious 
experience in his youth.' In direct response to this charge Dewey declared, 
“.. . nothing untoward happened and ... my present attitudes toward the- 
ology, various creeds, and various philosophies of religion developed slowly and 
pari passu with the general maturing of my philosophic ideas.’ Although the 
evidence regarding the development of Dewey’s religious outlook is meager- 

particularly as contrasted with what we know about the growth of his logic, 
epistemology, social theory, and psychology—it would appear that Dewey’s own 
testimony was accurate. His religious notions always seem to have been a func- 
tion of his broader philosophic inquiries. In an essay significantly entitled ““From 
Absolutism to Experimentalism”’ he said: 


while the conflict of traditional religious beliefs with opinions that I could 
myself honestly entertain was the source of a trying personal crisis, it did not at any 
time constitute a leading philosophical problem. This might look as if the two things 
were kept apart; in reality it was due to a feeling that any genuinely sound religious 
experience could and should adapt itself to whatever beliefs one found oneself intel- 
lectually entitled to hold—a half unconscious sense at first but one which ensuing years 
have deepened into a fundamental conviction. In consequence, while I have, I hope, 
a due degree of personal sympathy with individuals who are undergoing the throes of 
a personal change of attitude, I have not been able to attach much importance to religion 
as a philosophic problem; for the effect of that attachment seems to be in the end a 
subordination of candid philosophic thinking to the alleged but factitious needs of some 
special set of convictions. I have enough faith in the depth of the religious tendencies 
of men to believe that they will adapt themselves to any required intellectual change, 
and that it is futile (and likely to be dishonest) to forecast prematurely just what 
forms the religious interest will take as a final consequence of the great intellectual 
transformation that is going on. As I have been frequently criticized for undue 
reticence about the problems of religion, I insert this explanation: it seems to me that 
the great solicitude of many persons, professing belief in the universality of the need 
for religion, about the present and future of religion proves that in fact they are moved 
more by partisan interest in particular religion than by interest in religious experience.* 


GEORGE FERREE read this paper at the southeastern regional meeting of the Philosophy of Education 
Pp P é Pp - J 
Society held at the University of Florida, February 6-7, 1959. 


1Douglas Clyde Macintosh, letter to the editor, The Christian Century, 50: 302 (March 1), 1933. 

2John Dewey, letter to the editor, The Christian Century, 50: 394 (March 22), 1933. 

3George P. Adams and Wm. Pepperell Montague (editors), Contemporary American Philosophy 
(New York: The Macmillan Company, 1930), II, pp. 19-20. 

‘Tbid., p. 15. 
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It is well known that Dewey’s initial philosophic orientation was idealistic. 
While studying at the University of Vermont under Professor H. A. P. Torrey, he 
first became interested in making philosophy his life’s work. Torrey, whose out- 
look was greatly colored by Scottish realism, gave impetus to Dewey’s “theological 
and intuitional phase.’* This phase, according to Dewey, was short lived, con- 
tributing little to the development of the philosophy which characterized his 
mature years. Of this period he said, “I learned the terminology of an intuitional 
philosophy, but it did not go deep, and in no way did it satisfy what I was dimly 
reaching for.”® Torrey had a highly perceptive and critical mind but was con- 
stitutionally timid, seldom expressing in the classroom views contrary to conser- 
vative theology. Through a year’s private study with Torrey, however, Dewey 
came to know some of his more subtle and penetrating ideas. Perhaps Torrey’s 
own misgivings about an intuitional theological philosophy curtailed Dewey’s 
enthusiasm for it. 


During his year of private study Dewey contributed several articles to the 
Journal of Speculative Philosophy and corresponded with its editor, the well-known 
St. Louis Hegelian William T. Harris. Although in later years he did not ack- 
knowledge any indebtedness to Harris for philosophic views, he did indicate that 
Harris’s encouragement was the crucial factor in his decision to do graduate work 
in philosophy at Johns Hopkins.* Doubtless the Journal of Speculative Phi- 
losophy with its strong Hegelian accent greatly stimulated Dewey’s thinking on 
Hegel, of whom he had been ignorant. At Johns Hopkins he became a thorough- 
going Hegelian under George S. Morris, an absolute idealist who, according to 
Morton White, “influenced Dewey’s earliest work more than any single man.””? 
In later life Dewey recognized this and other Hegelian influences in the following 


passage: 


While it was impossible that a young and impressionable student, unacquainted 
with any system of thought that satisfied his head and heart, should not have been 
deeply affected, to the point of at least a temporary conversion, by the enthusiastic 
and scholarly devotion of Mr. Morris, this effect was far from being the only source of 
my own ‘Hegelianism.’ The eighties and nineties were a time of new ferment in 
English thought; the reaction against atomic individualism and _sensationalistic 
empiricism was in full swing. It was the time of Thomas Hill Green, of the two Cairds, 
of Wallace, of the appearance of the Essays in Philosophical Criticism, co-operatively 
produced by a younger group under the leadership of the late Lord Haldane. This 
movement was at the time the vital and constructive one in philosophy. Naturally 
its influence fell in with and reinforced that of Professor Morris.* 


Morris was the author of the volume Philosophy and Christianity (1883), which 
sought to demonstrate the intimate relation between philosophy, morals, and 
religion. ‘Dewey himself a youthful follower of Morris in 1887 also proclaimed 
that morals and theology were indissolubly united.”® His essays and reviews 
during this period exhibit a genuine interest in the reconciliation of science and 


5] bid. 

6] bid., p. 16. 

7Morton G. White, The Origins of Dewey’s Instrumentalism (New York: Columbia University 
Press, 1943), p. 5. 

‘Adams and Montague, op. cit., p. 18. 

White, Joc. cit. 
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religion.'® ‘‘Living in a period when philosophers vied with each other to see who 
could best preserve the sanctity and stability of religious beliefs, Dewey could 
not help absorbing this same concern.’""' The degree to which he was attached 
to Morris and his German philosophy is indicated not only in his writings but also 
by the fact that upon taking his doctorate he moved with Morris to the philosophy 
staff of the University of Michigan. Moreover, despite the fact that Charles S. 
Peirce was a member of the Johns Hopkins Philosophy Department while Dewey 
was there, Dewey was not at all concerned with his thinking. ‘“. . . Peirce had 
already formulated the outlines of a position which Dewey came to regard as 
brilliant—but Dewey’s discovery of Peirce came twenty years later.’ He was 
too preoccupied with the Hegelianism of G. S. Morris— a point of view that 
remained discernible even in the instrumentalism of his later years. 

The last two decades of the nineteenth century, particularly the last decade’ 
saw Dewey’s philosophy—and consequently his religious views—shift its emphasis. 
This shift, which Dewey described as a “gradual drifting,” is obvious in the 
sequence of labels he gave to his position during this time—‘‘idealism,” “‘experi- 
mental idealism,” and, finally, “experimentalism.”” This changed emphasis, as 
White aptly points out, resulted primarily from the impact of evolution upon 
Dewey’s thought."* Dewey retained his Hegelian opposition to dualisms and his 
concept of a developmental universe but then rejected the notion of an Absolute 
Mind realizing itself in a predetermined manner. Human intelligence he then 
viewed as an instrument of biological adaptation to an everchanging environment. 
Truth and values were no longer ingrained in the very character of the universe 
but became a function of human operations. This frame of reference made 
Dewey ripe for the pragmatic conceptions he encountered in Peirce and James. 
The writings of James were especially influential in their formulations of the 
pragmatic test of truth. It is noteworthy, however, that Dewey subsequently 
took issue with James on the application of the test—particularly in the realm of 
the religious. In The Varieties of Religious Experience and The Will to Believe 
James expressed his view that pragmatism lends support to a belief in theism. 
James tended to believe in a finite god—or, according to some critics, finite 
deities. J. Donald Butler of Princeton Theological Seminary calls James a 
polytheist whose “love for the openness of pluralism in philosophy emerged in his 
religion as a leaning toward belief in several gods who are higher and more powerful 
than man, but yet finite and limited.’"* Dewey’s humanistic religious theses 
stand in contradistinction to these theistic views of James. When one reviewer of 
A Common Faith minimized Dewey’s naturalistic humanism and called him a 
theist, Dewey expressed his unwillingness to be so interpreted in the following 
passage: 


It is quite true that in my whole philosophy I regard man as part of nature. But 
Mr. Wieman when he says that ‘this matrix’ (referring to my passage as quoted) is 
‘what holds ideal and actual together’ slips from the human community over to all 
nature as embracing man. When we come to nature as this larger, inclusive matrix, 


0Tbid., pp. 5-6. 

"Tbid., p. 

27bid., p. 

137 bid., pp. 150-151. 

4J. Donald Butler, Four Philosophies and Their Practice in Education and Religion (New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1951), p. 471. 
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I supposed I had made it clear that I regarded nature in this sense as the matrix in 
which bad impulses and habits are also ‘born and bred.’ I supposed I had made it 
clear that the ‘actual’ to which I referred was something selected by human thought 
and action out of the totality. From my point of view Mr. Wieman in assimilating 
my thought to his has thus fallen into a double confusion."® 


II 
THE SUBSTANCE OF Dewey’s RELIGIOUS THOUGHT 


4 Common Faith, published in 1934 and originally given as a series of lectures 
at Yale, is the best single statement of John Dewey’s views on religion—indeed, 
his only full-length book on the subject. In this work, which, incidentally, is 
one of his better literary efforts, he seeks to demonstrate that there is a “religious 
quality of experience’ compatible with a naturalistic pragmatic philosophy. He 
pursues this end in his customary manner, singling out terminology relevant to 
his subject, in this case, religious terminology, and redefining it—stipulatively 
defining it, if you will—in a manner which he regards as yielding more insight into 
religious phenomena. One reviewer is particularly critical of this approach, 
commenting as follows: 


Is not Mr. Dewey in effect attempting to exploit the traditional prestige of words 
that he has emptied of nearly all their traditional meaning? Certainly his religiousness 
will strike the orthodox as something extremely attenuated, the «tract of an extract, 
having much the same relation to old-fashioned religion as beef bouillon poured through 
a filter has to beef." 


Dewey, of course, readily admits—indeed, stresses—that his approach pares away 
many traditional religious conceptions, but far from having an attenuating effect, 
this process in his opinion revitalizes religion, liberating it from cumbersome 
useless elements. 


Early in the book Dewey makes a sharp distinction between the noun “reli- 
gion” and the adjective “religious,” using the following definition of “religion” 
from the Oxford Dictionary as a basis for his discussion: ‘Recognition on the part 
of man of some unseen higher power as having control of his destiny and as being 
entitled to obedience, reverence and worship.”"7 According to Dewey this defini- 
tion, which purports to have universal applicability, becomes meaningless when 
analyzed in terms of the various religions—Christianity, Islam, the Oriental re- 
ligions, and the like. Beliefs about the nature of the “‘unseen higher power” and 
the worship and obedience due such a power vary so much from religion to religion— 
indeed, are on occasion so incompatible—that for Dewey the notion of religion in 
general is absurd. The word “religion,” he says, 


is a strictly collective term and the collection it stands for is not even of the kind 
illustrated in textbooks of logic. It has not the unity of a regiment or assembly but 
that of any miscellaneous aggregate. Attempts to prove the universality prove too 
much or too little. It is probable that religions have been universal in the sense that 
John Dewey, letter to the editor, The Christian Century, p. 1450, November 14, 1934, quoted by 
John L. Childs in American Pragmatism and Education (New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1956), 
p. 328. 
‘Henry Hazlitt, review of 4 Common Faith, The Yale Review 24: 166, autumn, 1934. 
John Dewey, 4 Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 3. 
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all the people we know anything about have had a religion. But the differences among 
them are so great and so shocking that any common element that can be extracted is 


meaningless." 


The content of a particular religion—its beliefs, ceremonies, ritual, and practices— 
is a function of the culture of which it is a part and thus may be quite different 
from that of another religion. One religion, for example, defines deity in terms of 
an impersonal principle; another conceives of the “unseen higher power” as a 
fetish; still another regards God as a personal spiritual being. These differing 
conceptions in Dewey’s view are a consequence of dissimilar milieus—unlike cul- 
tural settings. 


Having asserted the relativity of the content of a religion to the state of its 
culture, Dewey proceeds to a consideration of those aspects of religion which he 
feels may be dissociated from the “historic encumbrances’ which plague all cul- 
tures, to a consideration of those common and enduring elements which he chooses 
to call “religious.”” He employs the adjective rather than the substantive because 
for him the nominal word is suggestive of fixed content—of particular doctrine, 
rites, and practices. The adjective, on the other hand, does not refer to any 
“specifiable entity, either institutional or as a system of beliefs’'® but rather 
denotes “attitudes that may be taken toward every object and every proposed 
end of ideal.””® It is these attitudes which Dewey proposes to label “religious” 
and which he believes if preserved may be a blessing to individual man and to 
society. 


But what is the nature of these religious attitudes which remain after out- 
moded cultural accretions in the form of specifiable content are discarded? What 
is it that distinguishes them from other attitudes? In answer to these queries 
Dewey declares that “any activity pursued in behalf of an ideal end against 
obstacles and in spite of threats of personal loss because of conviction of its general 
and enduring value is religious in quality.”*! The religious attitude, then, con- 
sists in an enthusiastic allegiance to aims and ends—a persistent, tenacious devo- 
tion to ideals. It is noteworthy, however, that Dewey has reference to ends of a 
distinctive kind. Not all ideals qualify as objects of religious devotion—only 
those which man perceives to have “general and enduring value.” Such ideals, 
Dewey elaborates, have a broad, inclusive character and impose themselves upon 
man’s every thought and action. They serve to unify the self, to give order and 
direction to all phases of man’s life. They are basic regulatory premises by means 
of which man interprets and directs his interaction with the Universe, by which 
Dewey means “the totality of conditions with which the self is connected.” 
Where men share their fundamental premises—that is, have a common faith 
their energies are united and their potentialities more nearly realized. Dewey’s 
religious thinking hinges upon his notion of the interrelatedness of humanity 
the continuity of mankind, to use a phrase closer to his earlier Hegelianism. Ina 
passage aptly illustrating this emphasis he says: 

The ideal ends to which we attach our faith are not shadowy and wavering. They 


assume concrete form in our understanding of our relations to one another and the 
values contained in these relations. We who now live are parts of a humanity that 


18Tbid., pp. 7-8. "Tbid., p. 27. 
19] bid., p. 9. 21 bid., } 
27Tbid., p. 10. 
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extends into the remote past, a humanity that has interacted with nature. The things 
in civilization we most prize are not of ourselves. They exist by grace of the doings 
and sufferings of the continuous human community in which we are a link. Ours is 
the responsibility of conserving, transmitting, rectifying and expanding the heritage 
of values we have received that those who come after us may receive it more solid and 
secure, more widely accessible and more generously shared than we have received it. 
Here are all the elements for a religious faith that shall not be confined to sect, class, or 
race. Such a faith has always been implicitly the common faith of mankind. It 
remains to make it explicit and militant.” 


Dewey devotes a considerable portion of 4 Common Faith to an explanation 
of his usage of the word “‘ideal.”” Unwilling that any should mistakenly interpret 
him to believe in immutable extra-human values, he is emphatic in his rejection 
of the Platonic conception of an ideal as an objectively real entity outside of 
space and time. He cites the tendency of human beings to hypostatize their 
wants, to assume that the objects of their desire have an independent reality. 
The theistic notion of God as a real supernatural being according to this view came 
into existence when people reified their aspirations under the name of deity. They 
so strongly wanted certain comforts, securities, and pleasures that they invented 
and considered real a being in whom these things were available. Dewey finds 
such a notion of God particularly otiose not only because it is utterly insusceptible 
of scientific verification but also because it diverts man’s attention away from the 
natural world of physical and social experience. His definition of the ideal has 
its foundations in and focuses its attention upon life as it is really lived. Idealiza- 
tion is a process in which one selects elements from his repertoire of past experiences 
and arranges them into a novel and desirable pattern, a new end to be achieved. 
Ideals are thus not alien to everyday life but rather are goals imaginatively created 
out of the stuff of ordinary existence. They are not permanent and static, of 
course, but are constantly being reshaped and changed as one’s experience enlarges. 


Although Dewey completely rejects traditional theism, he considers the 
term “God” to be a useful symbol for the “active relation between the ideal and 
the actual.’ The term denotes for him not only man’s goals and purposes but 
also their beginnings in and effects upon the active processes of life. “God” is a 
shorthand designation for the reciprocal relationship between aims and existent 
conditions. This union of ideal ends and actual conditions in Dewey’s view “‘can 
unify interests and energies now dispersed.”” It prevents man from irrationally 
resorting to the supernatural and otherworldly and challenges him to utilize his 
intelligence in deriving ideals from his natural environment. In a letter to The 
Christian Century Dewey accentuates his naturalistic view of God thus: 


Separating the matter of religious experience from the question of the existence of 
God (as for example those as far apart from one another as the Buddhists and the 
Comtean Positivists have done), I have found—and there are many who will cor- 
roborate my experience by their own—that all of the things which traditional religionists 
prize and which they connect exclusively with their own conception of God can be had 
equally well in the ordinary course of human experience in our relations to the natural 
world and to one another as human beings related in the family, friendship, industry, 
art, science, and citizenship. Either then the concept of God can be dropped out as 
far as genuinely religious experience is concerned, or it must be framed wholly in terms 
of natural and human relationships involved in our straight-away human experience.* 


‘aI bid., p. 87 *Tbid., p. 51. eae 
*John Dewey, letter to the editor, The Christian Century, 50 (March 22, 1933), p. 394. 
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Certainly the difference between the early Dewey who defended theism in 
the name of Hegel and the Dewey of 4 Common Faith is striking. Nevertheless, 
some would contend that even the later Dewey is still strongly Hegelian in meta- 
physical and religious matters. Certainly he continues to believe in a universe of 
process, an ever changing developing world. Moreover, his resistance to dualisms 
of all kinds remains equally strong. His very efforts to break down secular and 
spiritual distinctions and to establish the essential continuity of man with nature 
bespeak this fact. The fundamental difference undoubtedly concerns the Ab- 
solute—Hegel’s Concrete Universal. Dewey can no longer defend an unfolding 
World Spirit, an Absolute Idea progressively realizing itself. Instead he sub- 
stitutes the ideals that men project for themselves and seek to realize in action. 
These ends are not fixed and inevitable but capable of modification and growth. 
In relation to their sources in man and nature they are what Dewey means by 
“God.” The term, so interpreted, assuredly has lost its strong Hegelian flavor. 


Perhaps the ideal which Dewey considers supremely worthy of man’s espousal 
is that of democracy as exemplified in “cooperative problem solving” and “shared 
intelligence.” In 4 Common Faith he says, “Faith in the continued disclosing of 
truth through directed cooperative human endeavor is more religious in quality 
than is any faith in a completed revelation.’®” Dewey does not necessarily ad- 
vocate that the church cease to exist as an institution today but that it free itself 
from the encumbrances of past cultures—particularly the notion of a transcendent 
supernatural God. The values cherished in such a “purged” and “reformed”’ 
church would be those emerging directly from contemporary life. For Dewey 
democracy is such a value, worthy of the religious devotion of all. 


"0p. Cit., p. 26. 


STATUS OF JOHN DEWEY’S PHILOSOPHY 
TODAY (Continued from page 3/) 


In conclusion, then, we are led to assert again that so long as men cherish 
the dignity and worth of the individual, Dewey’s egalitarian philosophical position 
will be cherished and respected. By its very nature, however, that position 
requires continuous reinterpretation if its true spirit and goal are to be retained. 
We invite all critics of Dewey to answer without equivocation whether they 
challenge his central position, based as it is upon supremacy of the individual and 
the limitations of human knowledge, or whether they intend merely to modify 
and improve his suggestions for its successful application. If the interest is to 
deny the former, we fear that we are being led into the snares of an authoritarian- 
ism, no matter how cleverly it may be concealed beneath its net of logic. But if the 
criticism arises from the latter motive, we believe John Dewey would be the first 
to welcome its author as a fellow-seeker after knowledge to guide us on the road 
to freedom and fulfillment. 

















MUST PRAGMATISTS DISAGREE? 
DEWEY AND SCHILLER 


BY KENNETH WINETROUT 


IN 1934 F. C. S. SCHILLER PUBLISHED A SERIES OF ESSAYS IN BOOK FORM UNDER 
THE TITLE MUST PHILOSOPHERS DISAGREE? In 1935 C. W. Morris wrote a long 
review of this book in the Personalist. It was this review that led to Schiller’s 
writing his essay ‘““Must Pragmatists Disagree?’ We seem to gather from this 
essay that Schiller, once the leading and most outspoken polemicist amid the 
pragmatic ranks, is mellowing a bit. The philosopher whose pen had been too 
flip for James and Dewey in the early days is now making a plea for more gentleness 
in philosophers’ treatment of one another. It is understandable that one who had 
engaged in continual duels with absolute idealists for some forty years should be 
ready for some respite, especially at the hands of those who belonged to the same 
philosophic school. William James, a somewhat kinder soul, had intervened in 
Schiller’s behalf some thirty years previous in a note to Bradley. ‘Don’t you 
think that philosophy would gain more if philosophers would try conciliation- 
see how much of each other’s views they could adopt rather than reject. You... 
have sought for whatever interpretation of Schiller would allow you to reject the 
most of him.’ Bradley was not the first nor the last philosopher tc make this 
approach to his opponent. 


Philosophic disagreement figures prominently in Schiller’s writings. Many 
persons over the years have asked how could so many men all intelligent and all 
familiar with the same questions continue to answer them so differently as do 
philosophers. Schiller answers this one a number of times. For one thing, the 
behavior of every philosopher is “strictly the revelation of an idiosyncrasy.” All 
real data “arise in the personal context of an individual soul.” Objectivity is 
always “‘fictitious.”? Then, too, each philosopher becomes a “lonely specialist, 
who goes on his own way and grows less and less humanly intelligible to his fel- 
lows.” This isolation continues until philosophers themselves can hardly under- 
stand each other. ‘They hardly even try to understand each other. They have 
brooded and ruminated so long over their solitary thoughts and their own peculiar 
interpretation of books that they have become almost incapable of making contact 
with another living mind. They shrink from such contact.’ 


We are thus perforce brought to tolerance. ‘We have learned . . . the neces- 
sity of toleration. We have even learned that in the most stubborn cases, we can 
agree to differ.” So Schiller grants that philosophers of different schools do and 
must disagree. But how far, he asks, ““must such disagreement go among philoso- 
phers who have consented to wear the same labels?’”® Schiller feels that disagree- 
ments among pragmatists arise out of the difference 


KENNETH WINETROUT is Chairman, Department of Education, at American International College, 
Springfield, Massachusetts. A previous article, ‘Aspects of F.C. 8. Schiller’s Concept of Truth,” appeared 
April, 1956. 

1Quoted in Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and Character of William James, Boston, Little 
Brown, and Co., 1935, p. 488, Vol. II. 
2F, C. S. Schiller, Must Philosophers Disagree?, (London, Macmillan and Co., 1934), pp. 5-6. 
3Tbid., p. 319. *JTbid., p. 13. 5Tbid., p. 163. 
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between the pragmatists who drew their inspiration from William James and those 
who obtained their training in the Chicago School headed by Dewey. For some reason, 
not easily apparent, the latter often seem anxious to differentiate themselves from 
the former. But they never seem able to explain what precisely are their grounds for 
dissent. They content themselves with rehearsing a few rather obvious platitudes 
and ancient cliches. . . . Strangely enough their attitude does not seem to be 
reciprocated by the former. These gulp down every extension or new application . . . 
made by Professor Dewey with relish and without a qualm and appear to be merely 
puzzled why a line between the sheep and the goats should be drawn right through 
what appears to them to be essentially the same body of doctrine.’ 

Schiller gives eight points which seemingly divide the James and Dewey 
groups. 1. The Chicago group stresses the social aspect in knowledge and 
meaning. Schiller tosses off this difference by saying the social nature of knowl- 
edge is “so obviously a commonplace as to be taken for granted by every prag- 
matist.”” 2. The Dewey branch complain that the James followers assume 
meaning to be a private affair. 3. The Chicago gang hold that Schillerian sub- 
jectivity is out of place. Schiller counters by saying that all science begins initially 
as selection. 4. Schiller and his cohorts are accused of failing to take due cog- 
nizance of mathematics. Schiller replies: ‘‘to cherish animosity towards pure 
mathematics is about as impossible as to show disrespect towards the equator.” 
5. There is the charge that Schiller is hostile to formal logic. This, he frankly 
admits and once again he dismisses formal logic as a “word game.” 6. Professor 
Morris of the Chicago school “finds it diffcult to reconcile my saying that scientific 
method abstracts from personality with my pointing out that it does so for the 
purpose of arguing from one particular case to another; has it, then, never occurred 
to him that in order to obtain a general formula that can be transferred from case 
to case the particular circumstances of the first case (place, time and personality) 
must be abstracted from?” 7. Morris would give Peirce a higher place in 
pragmatism. Schiller feels that Peirce has become increasingly mathematical and 
formalistic. Thus Peirce is contrary to Deweyism which is itself a protest against 
formalism. 8. The final difference has to do with formal logic and probability. 
So far as Schiller can make out, these two approaches are irreconcilable. Once we 
encounter reality, mathematics itself becomes a discipline of probability.® 


If we try to summarize these differences, we come out with something like 
this: The Dewey school has a greater social bias as contrasted with the greater 
personal bias found in James and Schiller; and the Dewey school places greater 
reliance upon formal logic and mathematics. These differences exist, and there 
are, of course, differences within the Chicago members as well as among the James 
ranks. George Herbert Mead, of the Chicago group, is more anthropological and 
historical than Dewey. Charles Morris emphasizes the linguistic aspects of 
philosophy more than Dewey. 

Perry finds a difference between James and Schiller. It is “inescapable, but 
not easy to formulate because their philosophical doctrines are so inextricably 
interwoven with temperamental traits. The difficulty is aggravated by the fact 
that James and Schiller, if not Dewey, made every effort to consolidate their 
forces against the common enemy.” The difference is a metaphysical one; Perry 
points out “that while James has a metaphysics over and above his theory of 
knowledge. Schiller (like Dewey) took the cognitive process as a sample of 
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reality.”"* James himself notes this difference. Schiller’s universe is the smallest, 
“being essentially a psychological one.”” Dewey’s is the widest having a panorama 
quality. Somewhere in between James would place his philosophical universe." 


Kallen gives us a brief summary of some of these differentials. 
For Schiller a certain personalism or spiritualism is basic; for Dewey the central 
thing is a split or conflict in experience which presents a problem and requires integration 


and unification; for James it is the radical empiricism which declares that the relations 
of things are as real and as immediate as the things themselves." 


. J. McGill says pretty much the same thing. 


< 


F. C. S. Schiller, the Oxford pragmatist and humanist, is, if anything, more hostile 
to rationalism, intellectualism, absolute metaphysics and even systematic and rigorous 
thinking than James himself. . . . Schiller’s apparent view that desires and ideas 
can transform both truth and reality, even without manipulation or experiment, 
could also be found in James, but it is absent from Dewey and later pragmatists.'? 


While all this discussion of differences may be quite significant, I do not feel 
that we have yet touched on the fundamental difference or differences. Dewey’s 
review of Schiller’s Forma/ Logic of itself seems to play down two of the points of 
conflict. Dewey speaks of the “sobriety, the severe consecutiveness and obvious 
scholarship” of this book. He also in the same review compliments Schiller for 
his making logic a “social problem.’ Dewey in any case seems at these points 
to find mutuality rather than conflict. This, of course, does not preclude the 
conflict between Schiller and Morris. 


The critical difference, as I see it, lies in Schiller’s lifelong interest in psychical 
research. This interest on the part of our Oxford philosopher precedes the publi- 
cation of James’ The Will to Believe (1897), Human Immortality (1898), and The 
Varieties of Religious Experiences (1902). James credits Schiller with giving him 
some of the ideas he used in his book on immortality. Schiller’s interest in 
psychical research is somewhat the counterpart of James’ interests as evidenced by 
the titles of the books just given. Here we find a vein in the James branch of 
pragmatism which is conspicuous by its absence in the Dewey or Chicago 
school. Dewey indicated his naturalistic bias in a letter to James in 1907. 


My own views are much more naturalistic, and a reaction against not merely intel- 
lectualistic and monistic idealism but against all idealists, except, of course, in the 
sense of ethical ideals. Now, I seem to myself to be nearer you than to Schiller at this 
point, yet I am not sure. On the other hand, Schiller in his later writings seems to 
emphasize that the good consequence which is the test of an idea, is good not so much 
in its own nature as in meeting the claims of the idea, whatever the idea is. And 


here I seem nearer to him than to you." 
*Perry, op. cit., p. 494, Vol. II. 
10William James, The Measing of Truth, (New York, Longmans, Green, and Co., 1909), see preface. 
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p. 310, Vol. XII. 
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(New York, Philosophical Library, 1942), p. 246. 
18John Dewey, book review of Schiller’s Formal Logic, Independent, (July 25, 1912), pp. 203-204. 
“Quoted in Herbert W. Schneider, 4 History of American Pragmatism, (New York, Columbia 
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These brief remarks to James from Dewey indicate how carefully these early 
pragmatists searched their own minds for points of commonness and difference. 


Those who have grown up in the Deweyean tradition without having had the 
benefit of a grounding in Schiller’s very considerable contribution to pragmatism 
are quite unprepared to cope with the supernatural psychical strain in Schiller. 
Some simply refuse to cope with it, and toss Schiller out—baby and psychical bath- 
water together. If one is espousing pluralism and subjectivism, one has to 
exercise some care not to reject another’s psychical propensities. Fortunately, 
Schiller remains charmingly good-natured about the whole thing in spite of his 
deadly earnestness. 

Hence a philosophy which reckons seriously with the metaphysical possibility of 
pluralism and with the psychological ultimacy of personal experience, will think twice 
before it assumes without further ado that the present universe of physics is all the 
being there is, and that the human soul is inextricably entangled in it and cannot 
conceivably arise above it." 


For Schiller, life on a tiny planet of a star “lost in the immensities of space, can 
never be made to seem sufficiently significant and satisfactory to be acceptable 
as the whole meaning of life.” And do we not, he asks, live in a world of dreams 
which transcend the physical universe? We look down our noses at these dream 
worlds as “subjective; but this should not be taken as denying that they are real.’’® 
Philosophically, Schiller assures us, ‘‘there is nothing to hinder us from recognizing 
an indefinite plurality of worlds.”'? These speculations are scarcely Deweyean. 


As for himself, Schiller does not find any conflict between his pragmatic 
and his psychical proclivities. For example, he would like to settle the 
question of immortality by the scientific method. He would like to see 
psychical research become a respectable branch of science. He does see some 
considerable difficulties. For one thing, in the field of the psychical, “we can 
experiment not at all, or hardly at all.’"® But let us not despair; in psychical 
research we are just beginning; we are in what he would call the “groping stage.” 
Still he has noted some progress in his own lifetime. When he first began his 
studies, such an interest meant an “imputation of insanity.”"® I should not want 
to hazard whether things have gotten better since his death. 


Things are tough enough on this side of the great divide for those concerned 
with this sort of research. Itis far from “‘popularon earth. There are pretty good 
reasons why it should be even more unpopular in the beyond.”’ Why should those 
who have died want to talk with us? “In trying to establish communications 
with other worlds we are probably dealing with forces which are not seriously 
interested in us. “ae 


But Schiller does not despair. His intent is to search out for evidence of 
after-life as deliberately as we look for new ways to kill houseflies or new ways of 
controlling energy. With him, it is a scientific expedition; no less. “If we desire 
knowledge, then, we must work for it—in psychical research as elsewhere.’””! 





Must Philosophers Disagree?, p. 286. \8Tbid., p. 324. 
6]bid., pp. 285-286. \9Tbid., p. 321 FF. 
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This sort of talk could make one persona non grata among the orthodox religious 
as well as among the orthodox pragmatist. 


Stephen White in his doctoral dissertation on Dewey and Schiller makes the 
religious inclination of the latter as the item of sharpest differentiation between 
these two progenitors of pragmatism. “‘Schiller’s belief in a personal God, 
personal immortality . . . indicates that he makes a decided place for the super- 
natural.””2 “Dewey is wholly at odds with Schiller as to individual immortality.”™ 


We find parallels in James and Schiller in regard to religion; but the same 
may not be said in the case of Dewey and Schiller. For Dewey, that which is 
religious arises out of the “hard stuff of the world of physical and _ social 
experience.”** Dewey could not see how “any realization of the democratic 
ideal as a vital moral and spiritual ideal in human affairs is possible without 
surrender of the conception of the basic division to which supernatural Christianity 
is committed.’ 

It is possible that one might wish to weigh these two philosophers on a rating 
scale of the continuum variety. If our rating scale runs from natural to super- 
natural, then we should find a considerable length of line separating them. If 
from personalistic to social, then again we should find a goodly space between 
them. If from subjective to objective, again the distance would be definite and 
meaningful. If we should use the continuum of their good friend, William James, 
tender-minded to tough-minded, we would find Schiller crowding the tender- 
minded terminal and Dewey somewhat over toward the tough-minded. In this 
sort of superficial rating, we find each rather polar in regard to the other. 


However, if we leave behind these abstract rating schemes, and turn to 
specifics in their philosophies we soon find that we are in the process of constructing 
an imposing array of parallels. Both are given to an active offensive campaign 
against absolutes wherever they may be found—dead or alive. I find Schiller 
quite as ardent and quite as effective in this campaign. Schiller was at absolutes 
from the very start of his philosophic career so far as I can tell. 1 find no flirtation 
with Hegelian idealism in Schiller such as we know was the case with Dewey. 
‘As it is, we have no absolute nor initial rigidity. All determinations are acquired, 
all are ratified, by their working; nothing can be said to be absolutely exempt 
from modication and amendment by experience of its working.’ 


With Dewey, Schiller sees the quest for certainty and likewise its futility. 
“Actual thinking, no doubt, conducts only to practical, not to absolute certainty 
(whatever they may mean); but it is enough to live by, and is what we all do live 
by.’”?_ For Schiller, the wontortel thing about truth is that it is improvable, not 
certain for all time. ‘‘A truth may grow more probable and certain throughout 


Stephen Solomon White, 4 Comparison of the Philosophies of F. C. 8. Schiller and John Dewey, 
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the ages, without ever becoming absolute.’’* We should be content with this 
modest approach to truth and not be misled by the chimera of absolute truth. 
“Absolute truth is nothing but a snare which catches the dogmatic. It is a 


meaningless illusion which no human knowledge guarantees.’ 


Both of our philosophers oppose pure knowing and pure knowledge. Somehow 
the knower and the known are caught up in an interaction, or to use the Dewey- 
Bentley term in Knowing and the Known are but aspects of a process called trans- 
action. Schiller seems to have anticipated some of the implications of the Ames 
perception demonstrations long before Ames began his work in Hanover, N. H. 
si th - . hi , : ky r : salitv_in_ >| 1 : i ' ‘ li , 

or what is given him [man] in knowing is reality-in-relation-to-him, reality- 
per-se is an inference and a construction in which nature and the activity of the 
human mind are plainly implicated.’*® Reality for man is something plus man, 
and we can not eliminate the man-aspect from this reality. 


The idea that in knowing, the inquirer must wholly eliminate himself is a delusion 
and a survival from a pre-scientific age in which man had not yet grown conscious of 
scientific method. What scientific method really requires is, not that man should 
eviscerate and annul himself, but that he should be willing to experiment with himself, 
his passions and his prejudices, and should so discover which of them are noxious, 
dangerous, or to be used with caution.* 


We cannot achieve that purity of contemplation which eliminates ourselves. 
“Even if Theory is made so ‘pure’ as to become inapplicable altogether and thereby 
meaningless, it will at least have the practical effect of alienating from reality the 
mind that entertains itself by playing with it.”** The “‘pure”’ scientist is constantly 
faced with a near infinity of problems. As soon as he makes up his mind which 
one to study, the purity vanishes—if it ever existed. “Our knowing is always 
operational. It is never merely passive and random ‘cbservation’... It is 
always more or less experimental. It is false, therefore, that our knowing makes 
no difference to the objects it knows.’” 


Dualism is not the central concern for Schiller that it is for Dewey. He does 
take a firm stand against the dualism some find in theory and practice. “The 
whole antithesis between Theory and Practice is thoroughly false and misleading.” 


Dewey is the philosopher par excellence of the scientific method. We cannot 
claim an equivalent concern for this method in Schiller. However, at the same 
time Schiller’s commitment is unequivocal. 


The application of Scientific Method is universal. Despite the attempts of certain 
scientists to represent it as something exclusive and mysterious, there is nothing too 
lowly, repulsive, obscure, contentious, or deceptive to come within its scope. Neither 
is there anything too ‘sacred,’ which generally means a fear that things so denominated 
cannot bear investigation. Scientific Method is the only genuine method of knowing, 
and will tackle anything knowable. It despises no problem and prejudges no question. 
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It is willing to begin operations on any material it can get, however insecure, dubious, 
or dull, and to pry into lingering pseudo-sciences like astrology, heraldry, and Formal 
Logic as zealously as into the most flourishing and progressive sciences. For it has 
confidence enough in itself to shrink from nothing, and to be capable of learning from 
anything.® 


This next statement has a Deweyean echo, although in talking of Dewey and 
Schiller one must always be on one’s guard in assigning priority—which one is 
echoing which. “It is not too much to say that on one side Pragmatism means 
the discovery by Philosophy of the methods of Science.’’® 


Schiller’s primary achievement is in the field of logic. More than anything 
else, he is a logician. Dewey is not so easily categorized for his primary achieve- 
ment. However, it seems rather safe to say that his most deliberate philosophic 
effort went into his writing of Logic, 4 Theory of Inquiry. While Dewey does 
not give any credit lines to Schiller in this book, my own guess would be that 
Schiller’s unending attack on formal logic must have served as some kind of an 
encouragement to Dewey to go ahead with his large and technical volume on logic. 
Formal logic, called “‘nonsense fortified by technicality” by Schiller, had dominated 
the field since Aristotle’s day. It is Schiller more than any other who kept ham- 
mering away at its reign, at its disastrous limitations. According to him, formal 
logic ‘“‘owes its premier position mostly to its convenience for examination pur- 
poses.” To him, it is a “dull rehearsal of barren and worthless technicalities.”57 


Schiller feels that one of the major aims of formal logic is the “avoidance of 
risks.”°8 However, our world is contingent, our axioms are postulates, our truths 
probabilities, and there are always novelties to contend with. 


We must steel ourselves to face a future that is really contingent, and really capable 
of generating novelties. We are armed only with probable anticipations; but it rests 
with us to cultivate a plasticity of mind that will keep pace with the changes of the 
real and readily adjust itself to new conditions.** 


The world is not and never has been presented to man on a formal logic platter. 
“Since we do not know what the world is, we have to find out. This we do by 
trying.”*° This means in Schiller, as in Dewey, that we test our truths by experi- 
ment, by consequences. “The official definition of pragmatism, that the truth 
of any assertion depends on its consequences, looks innocent enough . . . its 
real meaning is that all knowledge is empirical, and that no sort of formal logic is 
desirous or capable of dealing with real truth at all.”“! The question of truth is 
“primarily a practical one.’ We should take to the offensive in these matters. 
“But from the experimenting itself there is no escape; it goes on, and if we refuse 
to experiment, we are experimented with.” To Schiller, logic has been “quite 


*Zogic For Use, p. 13. 
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impotent to diminish the amount of bad reasoning in the world. Logic has been 
merely a source of pride in pedants and an instrument of educational torture.’ 


Dewey’s thoughts on formal logic run a similar gamut of worries and hesita- 
tions. He likens formal logic to a spider’s web which is very elaborate, but in the 
end serves asatrap. Dewey is concerned lest our new mathematical logic go the 
way of formal logic. “Logic in being ‘purified’ from all experiential taint has 
become so formalistic that it applies only to itself.”“* Both Schiller and Dewey, 
then, take a quite similar view of the function of thought and both seem equally 
unhappy about the status of formal logic. 


Dewey holds that we need a reconstruction in and of philosophy and wrote 
a book on this very subject. Schiller too feels that we need a reconstruction in 
the field. Philosophy, he finds, has gone to rest or to seed in “‘the supercelestial reg- 
ions where Pure Thought subsists on the supersensible aether and deathless Forms 
are gorged with nectar and ambrosia.”** He is worried that philosophy may “sink 
out of sight in the mire of academic pedantry.’’*’ It is ““a grave indictment of our 
universities that their philosophic staffs do so miserably little to settle philosophic 
questions.’*8 Schiller would caution these teachers of philosophy that “their 
subject is already perilously near to the danger-point at which a subject grows 
unteachable.” Then he asks: “And ought they not beware of pushing it over 
the brink?’’4*. It seems as though Gail Kennedy and Morton White are cur- 
rently suffering fears that analytic philosophy may do for university philosophy 
something of this same sort. 


Schiller feels that pragmatism may save the day for philosophy. His optimism 
on this score might be somewhat tempered by the climate of opinion which has 
come to prevail since his death. In his day at least, to him, pragmatism did 
this for philosophy: ‘‘For the first time in its history philosophy is summoned to 
have an audit of its accounts.”*° Pragmatism restored to philosophy “‘its contact 
with everyday life and with the working sciences.”” Philosophy is henceforth “‘no 
longer doomed to be an idle game of contemplation.” It has been “‘emancipated 


dry 


from the dead hand of Pedantry.””® 
Schiller has a prescription for the sorry plight of philosophy. 


What practical functions, then, can be given it in order that it may hold its own 
and more? 

1. It must get out of the stupid habit of priding itself on being useless. . . . No 
real knowledge is ever really useless. . . . And to proclaim a study useless is to damn 
it in the eyes of the people . 

2. Philosophy should cultivate greater lucidity and a simpler style of presenta- 
tion. 

3. .. . less history of philosophy and a change of attitude toward it. 

4... . more connexion with the sciences and more interest in their problems.*? 


*John Dewey, Logic: The Theory of Inquiry, (New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1938), p. 79. 
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Once we put aside the psychical preoccupations and the more personalistic tones 
of Schiller, we seem to find a great deal of similarity in emphasis and an imposing 
line of parallel concerns in Dewey and Schiller. Over and over we find them in 
agreement. 


This is Dewey’s centennial year, and while the present climate of opinion in 
philosophy and in our general intellectual and emotional mood is not especially 
congenial to Dewey’s position, we see him much honored throughout the land. 
Five years hence will be Schiller’s centennial. But even to mention a Schiller 
centennial is to engage in what seems to be some form of effrontery, for Schiller 
is so absent from the present day philosophy. Few philosophers have ever been 
so at the center of things, so much in the heat of battle, and then so gone and 
forgotten. Here we have the fair-haired boy of pragmatism in the early decades 
of this century, the inseparable intellectual champion of William James, the one 
who in a very real sense ran interference for John Dewey, reduced to a few random 
footnotes. And on the whole, these footnotes are the work of men in the prag- 
matic tradition who wish to say that Schiller really doesn’t belong with the faithful, 
that he is somehow a blemish on the pragmatic shield. 


It is my contention that this year’s Dewey centennial observations would 
have been a little more exciting, have more outsiders in attendance, if Schiller 
had not been so completely rejected by some now dead and some still living prag- 
matists. It seems to me that philosophy and pragmatism might now be more 
vital enterprises if Schiller had been kept in a more central position. Dewey 
may well be better reading for the graduate student, but for undergraduate and 
lay readers in the field of philosophy he is a bit on the dull and difficult level. 
For these latter, Schiller is ever so much more readable. He reads better and 
faster than Dewey—indeed, faster and better than almost anyone who bears the 
title of philosopher. The wit, which is so ever present, his facility for the sharp 
phrase, his call to battle—all this sort of thing should endear him to the students 
who just never found out that there were philosophers who could write like 
Schiller. But it is not just his style. Here also one can find the real meat of 
humanism, of pragmatism. Here one will encounter a seminal spirit, a seminal 
mind. Unquestionably Dewey is the great motivating figure, the central force; 
but it would remain my conviction that Dewey would today be in a stronger 
philosophic position and philosophy less in danger of going down in a “pedantic 
mire” if F. C. S. Schiller had been allowed to stay more in the mainstream of 
American pragmatism. 

















COMMUNITY BELIEF VERSUS 
INDIVIDUAL EXPERIENCE AS BASIS 
FOR EDUCATION 


BY ISAAC B. BERKSON 


THE REACTION AGAINST THE DEWEYAN EDUCATIONAL IDEAS IS ONE ASPECT OF THE 
MID-TWENTIETH CENTURY DISILLUSIONMENT WITH THE OPTIMISTIC ASSUMPTIONS OF 
THE HUMANITARIAN, PROGRESSIVE, SOCIAL LIBERALISM OF THE PREVIOUS PERIOD. 
It has received added force by the apparent practical effectiveness of the Russian 
educational system in the race for world supremacy in science and technology. 


To point to such factors, however, does not explain all types of opposition. 
Those of us who still hold that the Deweyan educational philosophy contains valid 
directive principles dare not rest complacent in the belief that the lessening of world 
tensions will of itself bring about a renewed acceptance of the position which until 
recently provided the guiding ideas of progressive educational thought. The 
vindication and advance of the Deweyan point of view requires a huge effort at 
clarification, of correction of misunderstandings, and to speak plainly, a recon- 
struction of the pattern of the Deweyan conception itself. 


There is, first, the task of counteracting the distorted notions that have 
gained wide currency in the public mind. Such criticisms should not be dismissed 
by contemptuous references to reactionary tendencies, to lack of knowledge of 
educational psychology, or to indifference to the great problems involved in mass 
education. Uninformed though the criticisms may be, they represent common- 
sense reactions pointing to real difficulties in progressive school practices associated 
with the name of Dewey. To take serious cognizance of coarse every-day experi- 
ence as a means of correcting the refined products of philosophic and scientific 
inquiry would itself be a directive of the experimentalist, democratic orientation 
as Dewey points out in the opening chapter of Experience and Nature. 


A second level of clarification pertains to the educational profession. ‘Teachers 
of the principles of education and writers of text-books have, more often than 
not, expounded a one-sided interpretation of Dewey’s ideas. Despite much verbal 
emphasis on society and community, the treatment frequently savors of the child- 
centered views characteristic of the pre-Deweyan forms of progressive education. 
Standard books on the principles of education feature easy-going cliches, e.g.: 
“The curriculum must grow out of the child’s needs;’’ “all learning is a matter of 
experiencing;” “The aims of education are lines of growth not subject-matter to 
be mastered.” The Deweyan conceptions have been transformed into a roman- 
ticized set of pedagogical principles unrelated to their realistic scientific and intel- 
lectual context and isolated from their social and political frame of reference. 


> “or 


However, important as is the correction of misunderstandings among the public 
and among professional educators, this is not the main task of those concerned 
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with the philosophy of education. The rehabilitation of the Deweyan educational 
conception requires a scrutiny of its foundational assumptions. Elsewhere, I 
have indicated my doubts as to the validity of Dewey’s identification of the 
“method of intelligence” basic to his philosophy of experimentalism—with ‘“‘sci- 
entific method” as used in the natural sciences.* Here, within the brief time that 
has been assigned to me, | wish to discuss, a simpler, more obvious matter: the 
question of individual experience versus community belief as a foundation upon 
which to build the educational program. A certain ambivalence pervades Dewey’s 
presentation of these two poles of the educational process. Much of the mis- 
understanding of the Dewey position relates to an unreconciled conflict in his 
analysis. 

The ambiguity that marks Dewey’s educational thought is part of a broader 
conflict in his general outlook. Dewey’s life endeavor may be seen as a grand 
effort to reconcile basic antinomies; the social and the individual; the cultural 
and the biological; the enduring and the changing. But he has left the impression 
of an emphasis on the first term of these antinomies—on the individual, the 
biological, the changing. John Randall makes a point when he concludes that 
despite Dewey’s expressed recognition of the equal necessity of tradition, present 
experience, and reconstructive criticism—‘the very terms he uses again and 
again suggest a loading on the side of a deep emotional liberation from the past.” 
In similar fashion, it is clear, | believe, that despite Dewey’s concern with the 
social aspects of the self and though he recognizes the need of public discussion 
and consensus in the development of warranted knowledge, the final reliance 
somehow is on the primary experience of the individual and not on the evolved 
social experience. The cultural and historical themes are referred to from time 
to time, but remain secondary and auxiliary; the biological, the individual, the 
contemporary are the dominant themes. 


An example of this is the discussion of progressive education in the Kappa 
Delta Pi lecture later published as Experience and Education. \n this small but 
very important book, Dewey directs sharp criticism against the loose conceptions 
of those teachers who, under the name of progressive education, allow undirected 
self-expression, make a fetish of pupil initiative, and depend on improvisation for 
the day’s lesson. He points out that the principle of continuity which is central 
in his conception of growth requires the linking of the present experience with 
the past—with “‘what has gone on before” and with the future—with what it moves 
toward and into.”’ Furthermore, the selection of experiences that have edu- 
cational value cannot be left to the child; it needs to be made by the educator 
who possesses a richer knowledge of the subject-matter and who has a better 
understanding of the nature of the learning process. In no uncertain terms 
Dewey attacks the subordination of the “more mature experience of elders,” 
both of teachers and of parents, to the “immediate inclinations and feelings of 
the young.” His criticism of what was going on in the name of progressive edu- 
cation was so drastic, that many believed that Dewey had revised his basic 
educational views. 


But in the very last chapter in which he summarizes, Dewey, it seems to me, 
takes back more than he has yielded. He makes it a point to emphasize: “In 


*“Science, Ethics, and Education in the Deweyan Experimentalist Philosophy.” School and 


Society, Oct. 10, 1959 
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what I have said | have taken for granted the soundness of the principle that 
education in order to accomplish its ends both for the individual learner and for 
society must be based on experience—which is always the life-experience of some 
individual.” 

If this statement were taken literally, it would lead to a negation of Dewey’s 
social and cultural outlook. The term “education,’”” as Dewey uses it here, is 
ambiguous: does it refer to the content of the curriculum or to the method of 
teaching? The term “based” is definitely misleading: in the context of Dewey’s 
life-long teaching the school curriculum should be based on the carefully selected 
cultural and scientific subject-matter, on funded knowledge which is the product 
of a long social experience. What Dewey means evidently is that in organizing 
the subject-matter for teaching purposes—at the early stages of learning, it is neces- 
sary to add—children’s experiences, should be utilized as a starting point; the goal 
of knowledge “that gradually 
to the mature person.” 
it is consonant with 


toward which to strive is the organized form 
approximates that in which subject-matter is presented 
If the term “‘based”’ is to be used with any degree of precision, 
the Deweyan philosophy to say, that the aims of education should be drawn 
not from individual experience—but from social, from community experience. 
maintained, “‘the social 


From the very beginning of his career, as Dewey 
in School and Society 


place of education was always put first.”” This is evident 
and in Moral Principles of Education. The social theme is explicitly elaborated 
in the opening chapters in Democracy and Education, which remains the fullest 
exposition of his views in the light of his philosophical position. Here Dewey 
deals with the social aspects of education not merely in the sense of interaction 
between persons, but in the community sense, with the function of education 
in securing the continuity and survival of organized community life. He em- 
phasizes the ideational aspects of social cohesion; in order to form a community 
men must have, quoting his statement, ‘““common aims, beliefs, aspirations, knowl- 
edge, a common understanding like-mindedness as the sociologists say.”” He adds: 
“‘Persons do not become a society by living in physical proximity. If, however, 


they were all cognizant of the common end and all interested in it so that they 
then they would proceed to form a 


regulated their specific activity in view of it, 
community.” 

The reestablishment of the Deweyan educational philosophy requires clearing 
up the ambiguity in the experimentalist philosophy with reference to the relation 
of the primary experience of the individual to the aims and aspirations of the com- 
munity to which he belongs. The answer usually given namely that there must 
be an “interaction” between the two aspe 
evasion of the issue. It is essential to determine which 
the aims of the school program. My own view is that we must base educational 
n the ideals of the com- 


cts 1s too vague and amounts to an 
prior in formulating 


policy explicitly and unequivocally on the needs and o 
munity that the school represents. Only then can we give proper consideration 
to the interests and experiences of i1 
tion, of course, is itself a part of the democratic tradition 
sity anda pedagogical directive. 


idividual children and youth; such considera- 


1] ° 
well as a social neces- 


The change in orientation requires formulating the objectives of education in 
terms of definite subject-matter and in terms of clear socia 
the school curriculum, not pedagogical method, must become the chief concern of 


laims. The content of 
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educators. Method is always important, not only as means but also for its sig- 
nificant by-products in the formation of mental and social attitudes. Professor 
Kilpatrick’s conception of ‘“‘concomitant learnings” remains a truly great contri- 
bution to pedagogical theory. Nevertheless a consideration of what is to be 
taught is prior and pre-requisite to Aow it is to be taught. We should eliminate 
the phrase, “the supremacy of method;” from educational literature; whatever 
significance it may have in the philosophic context—where it originally appeared— 
it has been a source of misunderstanding in application to school work. Along 
with that should go the bugaboo of “imposition from above.” In our American 
society the danger of illegitimate indoctrination on the part of teachers is far less 
than the evil of equivocation—of pretended impartiality or of failure to take a 
stand on any issue whatsoever. The change of orientation that I propose implies 
a departure from the policy of complete neutrality with reference to moral and 
social ends. Teaching should be positive: it should be directed toward trans- 
mitting fundamentals of knowledge, supporting warranted beliefs, and nurturing 
ideal aspirations. There is room for valid differences of opinion in some matters, 
but these must be seen in the light of a framework of principles and purposes. 
The major problem of educational philosophy is to outline, in its main areas, the 
content of education, and to formulate “controlling social ideas.” 


The change in stance—from central concern with the primary experience of 
the individual and with the pedagogical devices this implies to concern with a 
critical formulation of subject-matter content and community ends is, in the 
first instance, warranted by the nature of education which is ineluctably a cultural 
and social process. But the change is especially urgent in this period of history, 
as we struggle to preserve the essential character and spirit of the Western heritage 
of civilization. Dewey developed his conception in an era of transition; his work 
was designed to liberate men’s minds from outworn dogmas and from static 
social institutions. It was important in that day to lay the emphasis on the 
individual, on the changing. But today, the shoe pinches on the other foot: 
the authority of the classical and religious tradition in which is rooted the quest for a 
life of reason, the aspiration to a high-minded social-ethics, the appreciation of 
imponderable aesthetic and spiritual values has been seriously undermined. 
Faith in objective standards, in firm moral principles, in rationally conceived ends 
has greatly weakened if not broken down. We are confronted, on the one hand, 
by a growing conformity to a technological society dominated by an aggressive 
hard-shelled practicalism, and in reaction—on the other hand, by a disillusioned, 
despairing, passivism. Both are, at bottom, unsocial and individualistic. The 
times require a renewed emphasis on the social, not only in the sense of inter- 
personal relations between individuals but on the social in the sense of the cul- 
tural and historical. The cultural-historical, moreover, implies continuity of 
tradition in two senses: continuity with the enduring ideas of the past and no 
less—their projection into the future for the fulfillment of democratic ends. 


The reorientation suggested is, I believe, compatible with the Deweyan out- 
look if taken broadly enough. But we should face the fact that his conceptions 
require re-examination and re-statement amounting to a reconstruction to a neo- 
Deweyism, if you please. The reconstruction would involve making explicit 
important aspects of the Deweyan philosophy that have usually been neglected 
or underemphasized in practice. It would bring to light Dewey’s great apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the knowledge of the past in meeting the problems of 
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the present as it moves into the future. But it would need to go further: it 
would require a consideration of the objections brought against it on philosophic 
grounds. As I have come to believe, the reconstruction cannot be achieved 
without a substantial modification of the experimentalist epistemology, in its 
conception of the nature of scientific method and its relation to moral knowledge. 
However great the changes required, we should not shrink from making them. 
The loyal way to honor John Dewey on the occasion of his centennial, is to use it 
as a time to begin a constructive critique of his philosophy. This would be a 
true expression of faith in the experimentalist philosophy, at the heart of which 
lies the doctrine of continuous inquiry and criticism—of self criticism it should be 
emphasized, as well as of criticism of others. 


JOHN DEWEY: EXPONENT OF INTELLECTUAL 
DISCIPLINE (Continued from page 39) 


Another writer has declared that certain progressive educators grounded 
their practice more upon the theory of child nature, than upon the broad prag- 


matic theory of knowledge advanced by Dewey.'? As a result, the writings and 


practices of these individuals may have caused him to be unjustly accused of 
anti-intellectualism. 

From these studies a new hypothesis may be formulated. Dewey has been 
called anti-intellectual because of the writings and practices of some in the Pro- 
gressive Education Movement who have not taken pains to understand fully his 
philosophy in general and his philosophy of education in particular. 

To investigate this hypothesis, the same procedures would be used as have 
been used in this paper. Certain questions would be established and answers 
sought to them. Among the questions might be: 

1. Who were some of the chief interpreters of Dewey in the field of education? 

2. Did these individuals really understand his philosophy of inquiry and hsi 
ethical theory? 

3. Did these individuals comprehend his philosophy of education? 

4. Did they accept his philosophy or did they modify it? 

5. If they accepted his philosophy, were they true to it in practice? 

Answers to these questions would have to be found in the !iterature prepared 
by the individuals selected as the ‘‘chief interpreters” of Dewey. 

Depending upon the answer to these questions, the hypothesis would be 
accepted as a warranted assertion or rejected as unwarranted. 

Out of this investigation undoubtedly would arise new problematic situations. 
These, too, could be investigated in like manner. And thus this paper is con- 
cluded as it was begun, with a problem for investigation. 


2John Seiler Brubacher, “The Challenge to Philosophize about Education,’’ Modern Philosophies 
and Education, Fifty-fourth Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, (Chicago: 
Distributed by the University of Chicago Press, 1955), Part I. pp. 4-I¢ 
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ARE VALUES VERIFIABLE? 


BY ERNEST E. BAYLES 


rHE IMMEDIATE INCENTIVE FOR WRITING THIS PAPER IS SUPPLIED BY TWO ARTICLES 
WHICH RECENTLY APPEARED IN EDUCATIONAL THEORY, one by Professor Cunning- 
ham! and one by Professor Burns.2, The purpose of the paper, however, is not 
merely to analyse those articles. It is, rather, to deal with an axiological issue— 
that of the derivation of ends or values. Shall ends or values be taken as some- 
thing which is subject to “‘verification,” or shall they not? 


Burns questions Cunningham on the latter’s critique of the way Dewey 
handles “ideal ends,” wherein he says: 


These ideal ends seem to carry for Dewey the weight of a “categorical imperative” — 
of oughtness. Ideal ends are always value judgments. Value judgments are private. 
. . . However meaningful [they] may be emotionally or practically, [such] proposi- 
tion[s] must be classed as “pseudo” informatively. (Cunningham, p. 90). 


Burns’ disagreement with Cunningham seems to focus on this point. He (Burns) 
says, “An object is an object of value, in the sense of representing intrinsic rela- 
tions, when it is valued not for solely its own sake alone but because it is enjoyable 
in view of its relationships with other, related interests.” (p. 152) And again, 
“An object is an object of value, in the sense of having extrinsic relations, when 
it is valued not for its own sake alone, nor because it is the consummatory-end of a 
number of associated interests, but when it is wanted and enjoyed primarily 
for the relationships to which it will lead.” (p. 153) Thus, by stressing the means- 
to-an-end aspect of both intrinsic and extrinsic values or valuations, Burns reaches 
the conclusion (p. 155) that: 


Accordingly, only a misinterpretation of Dewey’s position would permit it to be 
said that ideal ends “. . . carry no empirical or descriptive coerciveness.”” With the 
reduction of a value-proposition to questions of fact, it becomes apparent that a value- 
proposition does carry both empirical and descriptive coercion: the satisfaction of the 
demands of ... questions of fact requires—coerces—empirical description and 
inquiry. Without this thoroughgoing empirical approach a value-proposition is merely 
hortatory and emotive, as Cunningham says; but the point is that Dewey insists upon 
this empirical approach. (Italics in original.) 


It seems clear to the present writer that, when read in full context, neither 
of the foregoing writers takes the position of completely excluding the major con- 
tention of the other. This is shown in the italicized portion of the above quota- 
tion, and a corresponding qualification is part of Cunningham’s article (see pp. 
90-91). However, since neither writer presents a broader context which would 


ERNEST E. BAYLES is a Professor of Education, University of Kansas. Articles by Professor Bayles 
previously published by this journal are ““The Idea of Learning as Development of Insight,” April 1952; 
“Existence, Causation and Intelligence,’ January 1957; and Response to ‘Philosophy of Knowledge and 
Theory of Learning.” —R. J. Henle, October 1958. 


‘Earl C. Cunningham. The Logico-Scientific Status of Selected Theological Concepts. Epuca- 
ionat THeory. Vol. VII, No. 2, (April, 1957), pp. 81-92. 

*Hobert W. Burns. Cunningham’s Analysis of Theological Concepts: 4 Reply. Epucationa 
THEOR Vol. VIII, No. 3 (July, 1958), pp. 150-156. 
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show the extent of tenability not only of his own contention but also of the other’s, 
both tend to present Dewey inaccurately and also to do injustice to themselves. 


Simply stated, it would seem that, although no actual end or value which is 
exclusively one or the other is likely to be found, it is necessary and highly im- 
portant that we distinguish between those which are intrinsic and those which 
are extrinsic. By so doing, we shall probably find that for the former the Cunning- 
ham contention will be found tenable and for the latter that of Burns. 


Is any sane person likely to deny seriously that a large proportion of the 
matters which we desire or consider precious or of value are held so, not for their 
own sakes, but because they are seen or sensed as means or intruments for gaining 
something else—hence, extrinsic? The value of money is predominantly of this 
kind; not many are those who, miser-like, are for long happy with merely holding 
and gloating over it. One able and needing to use a typewriter is happy at getting 
one. Are further examples needed? When dealing with values of this kind, 
one needs always to ask whether indeed the proposed means will promote the 
desired end; whether it can truthfully be said that the means will promote the 
end. Hence, an extrinsic value is subject to verification. Can we accurately 
anticipate that its proper employment will promote the valued or desired end? 
In this way, of course, scientific investigations are promotive of refined 
value-judgments. 

But it should be noted at the same time that, for any and every given purpose 
or occasion, some matter has to be taken as the “‘end’”—the stopping point 
which, for that purpose or occasion, assumes an in-and-of-itself value. It becomes 
intrinsic. Every extrinsic value is so if, and only if, it is taken as promotive of 
some other value which, for that purpose or occasion, is taken as intrinsic. Of 
course, other extrinsic values may intervene as intermediaries, as when one studies 
investment principles in order to make advantageous investments in order, in 
turn, to help achieve old-age security. Since, as we have noted, extrinsic values 
are subject to verification and since virtually every enterprise which involves 
value-judgments involves at least a modicum of extrinsic values, it follows that 
virtually all (if not all) value-judgments involve a degree of verifiability. To 
that degree they will doubtless be improved by scientific investigations. 


For every value-judgment, however, there is always the intrinsic end-point. 
Push it back as far as one will, it always appears and is crucial. In Democracy 
and Education, the chapter on Educational Values, Dewey makes a sharp and 
clear distinction between intrinsic and extrinsic (or instrumental) values.* 





as long as any topic makes an immediate appeal, it is not necessary to ask 
This is a question which can be asked only about instrumental 


what it is good for. 
Any other notion 


values. Some goods are not good for anything; they are just goods. 
leads to an absurdity. For we cannot stop asking the question about an instrumental 
good, one whose value lies in its being good for something, unless there is at some point 
something intrinsically good for itself. (p. 283 
Contribution to immediate intrinsic values in all their variety in experience is the 
only criterion for determining the worth of instrumental and derived values 
(p. 292) 


1916), 


3John Dewey. Democracy and Education. (New York, The Macmillan Company, 
Chap. XVIII, particularly pp. 279-292. 
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To many it may operate as a surprise to find Dewey saying the above for it is a 
point of widespread criticism, albeit misapplied, that Dewey recognized only 
instrumental values. 


And whenever we deal with intrinsic ends or values, we deal with human 
preferences. These may be considered or ill-considered, studied or whimsical, 
well founded or ill, for better or for worse. But always in final analysis they are 
humanly aribitrary. They are not “verifiable.” The following bit, doggeral 
though it may be, makes this point emphatic. 


Tobacco is a nasty weed, but I like it. 

It satisfies no normal need, but I like it. 
It makes you pale and it makes you lean 
And it takes the hair right off your bean, 
It’s the darndest stuff I’ve ever seen, 


But I like it! 


Incidentally, we might now add that though it promotes lung cancer we still 
like it! The point is that, in spite of a plethora of overpowering reasons against 
a given preference, we may and in many cases do still prefer it. 


Perhaps here is where we should question Professor Thomas on a portion of 
his presidential address before the Philosophy of Education Society.‘ In it 
he said: . 


Now let us turn to the value conception of experimentalism. In this theory, all 
valuations are completely susceptible to scientific investigation, . . . (p. 200) (Italics 
° i = 
mine.) 


In support, he first cites extrinsic values. On these, of course and as already 
noted, we agree.as to their essentially complete susceptibility to scientific investi- 
gation. With his handling of intrinsic values, however, we feel discomfort. An 
object of this kind, he says, is worth enjoying, not for what it will lead to but 
“in the light of its surrounding connections with other interests.” (p. 200) He 
then proceeds to show that whether indeed such connections are dependable is a 
scientifically verifiable question; hence intrinsic values are scientifically verifiable. 


This indeed is one way of securing enlightenment on intrinsic values, and an 
important one. Do our multifarious wants, wishes, and desires hang together, 
or do they work at cross purposes to one another? We do not know until we in- 
vestigate. If two or more such are found to be supportive of one another and can 
without mutual interference be satisfactorily worked into our life plan, no issue 
arises. But what if they do not? Suppose the fish are striking like mad, yet it is 
approaching dinner time and my wife is expecting me home? I might set the 
latter consideration back another notch, thereby changing it to an instrumental 
value and note that going home forthwith will be promotive of domestic tran- 
quility. But this merely pits domestic tranquility against catching fish, and I 
might be enough of a cad to prefer the latter. And if I am that way, I am that 
way; there is not much more to be said. My preference is not subject to experi- 
mental or experiential “verification.”” Thus, Thomas’s distinction between the 
desired and the desirable (p. 200) is one only of degree; not of kind. For the 


‘Lawrence G. Thomas. Prospects of Scientific Research into Values. Epucationat TuHeory. 
Vol. VI, No. 4 (October, 1956)., pp. 193-205. 
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“desirable,” as he employs the term, is merely what is finally desired after one 
has given a particular issue sufficient consideration to be reasonably aware of the 
wider, farther-reaching aspects which the various possibilities entail. 

Dewey certainly gives the non-verifiability of intrinsic values full recognition. 

He wrote: 

We may imagine a man who at one time thoroughly enjoys converse with friends, 
at another the hearing of a symphony; at another the eating of his meals; at another 
the reading of a book; at another the earning of money, and soon. As an appreciative 
realization, each of these is an intrinsic value. It occupies a particular place in life; 
it serves its own end, which cannot be supplied by a substitute. . . . Each is the 
specific good which it is, and that is all that can be said. In its own place, none is a 
means to anything else. (Dewey, op. cit., p. 280) 

We might add that, following the above, Dewey makes a point which we find 

a bit questionable; that among intrinsic ends “‘there is no such thing as degrees or 
order of value.” If a choice has to be made, we push each candidate for preference 
back to its (for the time being) final intrinsic, then look at the group as a whole 
and ask which one (at the time) we most want. True, we may even then keep 
looking for further possible ways in which any one of these may become an ex- 
trinsic; but the end-point is always an intrinsic and comparisons have to be 
between these as such. This is establishing a hierarchy; making a comparison; 
determining an order of value. But it is a “heart-searching” process. The head 
has already done what it can; it is through. The heart has the last word. 


In a reply to Thomas’s address, Professor B. O. Smith looks at this question 
from the angle of logical analysis. He says, 

. . . The antecedent and the consequent of the typical if then . . . proposi- 
tion are always assumed to be logically coordinate. In this case, therefore, in any 
sentence reflecting this construction both clauses are logically coordinate. In order 
to express this coordination the verbs in each clause must be of the same mode. And 
for sentences claiming empirical verifiability, this mode must be indicative. Now in 
the sentence, “If you want so and so, you should drive on the right side of the road” 
only the verb in the dependent clause is in the indicative mode. Hence, only one 
part, and that the subordinate part of the sentence is verifiable 

Smith’s point is that, if one should say, “Since you want so and so, you should 
drive on the right side of the road,” one indeed has a verifiable statement. But 
in this there is no guestion of values; it is already taken as established or establish- 
able that you do want so and so. But when there is a guestion of value or values 
and one consequently puts it, “If you want so and so,” then whether you do want 
it has not been asserted; hence there is as yet nothing to verify. Push the end- 
value back as far as you will, one always turns up and it is always an “‘if,’’ hence 
affording nothing to verify. 

Returning to our original concern—the Cunningham-Burns controversy—it 
seems clear that Dewey did take the position attributed to him by Cunningham, 
but that he confined it (as Cunningham notes) to intrinsic ends or values. That 
he also took the position attributed to him by Burns seems equally clear, but, 
Burns to the contrary, this he took only with reference to extrinsic (or instrumental) 
ends or values. And is not the Dewey position one which we are coerced into 
taking, if we wish to set up a theory of human behavior which is accurately 
interpretative or predictive? 


5B. Othanel Smith. A Further Commentary on “Prospects of Scientific Research into Values.” 
EpucationaL THEory. Vol. VI, No. 4 (October, 1956), 212 
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What, | think, Burns finds objectionable in Cunningham is his further obser- 
vations on the Dewey position. He says, as partially quoted on p. 71, 


ideal ends seem to carry for Dewey the weight of a “categorical imperative’ 
of oughtness. Ideal ends are always value judgments. Value judgments are private. 
They carry no empirical or descriptive coerciveness. This lack of empirical content 
reduces the proposition, “All men ought to have a daily minimal diet,” to a non- 
informative status. However meaningful it may be emotionally or practically, the 
proposition must be classed as “pseudo” informatively. (Cunningham op. cit., 
p. 90.) 


And on the following page, 

Dewey’s system has extensive empirical and informative content. However, if he 
demands oughtness in the realization of ideal ends, his system ceases to be informative 
and becomes hortatory and emotive. His use of “God” as the symbol to denote 
the operations which lessen the hiatus between the existent and the ideal is quite 
unfortunate. (p. 91) 


These represent Cunningham’s conclusions after an analysis of Dewey, and 
they seem clearly to be derogatory; Dewey did something which he should not have 
done. The Kantian term, categorical imperative, is absolutistic and Dewey 
opposed absolutism; hence, Dewey must have contradicted himse... ‘“Non- 
informative status,” ‘‘ pseudo’ informatively,” “hortatory and emotive,” and 
“quite unfortunate” are all terms which carry distinctly non-laudatory flavor. 
Evidently, Cunningham believes he “has something” on Dewey. But has he? 


Simply because one, at a given time, adopts a particular objective as a 
functioning end-point of an anticipated or developing line of action does not mean 
that one is absolutistic. One cannot possibly be relativistic otherwise. For 
relativization means that, in order to make sense out of anything, something has 
for the moment to be taken as the point of fixity, about which all else revolves 
or with reference to which all else is related and derives meaning. One cannot 
sometimes tell whether it is one’s own railroad car, or the one on the next track, 
which is moving until one looks out the opposite window. An end-point, taken at 
one time to serve as an intrinsic value or good, does not have to remain so forever. 
In fact, it never does. This is the essence of Dewey’s repeated insistence on 
constant recognition of the fluidity of ends-means relationships on always keeping 
in mind that, once a given end is accomplished, it is very likely at once to become 
a means or stepping stone toward a next end; even though the next ay not have 
been at all in mind nor at all functioning before the preceding one reached 


consummation.® 


That consummatory end-points are not in final analysis subject to “‘verifica- 
tion,” scientific or otherwise, is increasingly becoming recognized by scientists 
themselves. It is noteworthy that those responsible for the first successful atomic 
explosion were, perhaps suddenly, faced with a realization that they had furnished 
mankind an instrument of frightfully destructive dimensions, and that whatever 
use would be made of it was something with which they, as scientists, would have 
little to do. It was a problem which had become normative, whereas before it 
was epistemological. In order to be influential in solving the normative problem, 
they would have to become political as well as, if not rather than, scientific. That 


‘For example, see Democracy and Education, Chap. VIII. 
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was one of the original reasons, I believe, for launching the Bulletin of the Atomic 
Scientists. That scientists’ deep appreciation of the tremendously destructive 
possibilities of atomic fission might help them decide how it ought to be used is 
not the point. The point is, rather, that such appreciation would not have much 
bearing on deciding whether mankind ought to destroy itself; it would merely high- 
light the necessity for making the decision. 

The conclusion, therefore, which the deliberations presented in this paper 
seem to require is that scientific “verification of values” is indeed possible and 
doubtless desirable—in fact, greatly to be desired—as far as extrinsic or instru- 
mental values are concerned. For whether a given instrument is indeed a help 
or a hindrance toward achievement of a desired end is a matter which is sci- 
entifically determinable. The experimental way is the only really dependable 
way now known for making such a determination. What reputable philosopher 
or philosophy denies this? However, in final analysis, intrinsic or consummatory 
end-values seem unquestionably to be what one may justifiably call a pure “‘act 
of faith,” humanly arbitrary in the sense of being solely dependent on whether a 
person or group of persons wants it or not. Hence, intrinsic values are not sci- 
entifically verifiable. Whether such values are “‘verifiable’’ on some basis other 
than scientific is a matter on which proponents of the various philosophical systems 
are in disagreement; but not, with logical justification I believe, on verification 
which is scientific. 

This is not to say that, in the process of arriving at end-values, one cannot or 
should not scientifically investigate whether relations do or do not appear to exist 
among possibly competing end-values and whether such relations are supportive 
or oppositional. If, in anticipated contexts, certain end-values give promise of 
becoming oppositional, then one has to decide which is to take precedence. In 
final analysis of all human enterprizes, this decision is arbitrary; not subject 
to scientific verification. If, on the other hand, certain prospective end-values 
turn out to be mutually supportive—or even unrelated so that none interferes 
with another—then the scientifically answerable question has been answered and 
on these one can be arbitrary to his heart’s content. 

In the above sense, intrinsic or consummatory end-values possess a categorical, 
affirmatory, or non-conditional quality. But in all cases they are only relatively 
so. To take the further step and say that they are therefore absolutes—hence, 
Kantian categorical imperatives—is wholly gratuitious, and is unjustified unless 
further evidence can be and is adduced to support it. In the philosophy of John 
Dewey, I believe that such evidence is wholly lacking. The fundamental pattern 
of that philosophy represents diametric denial of such, and surely there is no 
question that Dewey knew this. 

That many others, however, even among Dewey’s would-be “‘followers,”’ have 
not comprehended this point is, I think, not to be questioned. That relativism 
means relative-to-something should be obvious. That such “something” may in 
turn be relative to something else (even to a long succession) seems equally 
obvious. But that, for a given enterprise, there always is a final “something” 
which has to stand (for present intents and purposes) as a non-relative reference- 
point is a feature of relativism overlooked by many. Otherwise, no orientation 





or sense of direction and velocity is possible. That is for the time being the 
standard, on the basis of which all other pertinent matters are judged or to which 
they are referred. 
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Are VALUES VERIFIABLE? 


Herein is where avowed absolutists gleefully affirm that, in final analysis, all 
relativists or pragmatists are also absolutists. But they overlook one point, and 
that is crucial. What is adopted as a non-changing point of orientation or focus 
is taken to be so ov/y for a given context or purpose. Yes, it is taken as absolute— 
ab soli, by itself, unchanging—but note the word, “taken.” Taken by whom? 
By one or more persons, all of whom are mortal and finite and all of whom will, 
usually very soon, change the context or enterprise and “take” something else 
to serve the purpose. What is absolute (by itself or unchanging) in this sense is 
never permanently so—always has been, is now, and forever will be. It is only 
relatively absolute; never absolutely so. Philosophical absolutism is of the 
permanent, not the changing, kind. 


What is the importance of all this for keeping school? Perhaps Chesterton’s 
reply to an analogous question is applicable here: “Is anything else important?”’ 
We have space to present only one application. That American public schools 
should deal with human values—spiritual and otherwise—but for the most part 
do not, is a widespread conviction, more than occasionally voiced or printed. 
That democracy precludes it is common argument; therefore non-public agencies 
must be available and at work to fill the gap. That democracy does not necessarily 
mean this is so little understood by Americans in general, including public-school 
teachers, that promotion in public schools of value-commitments of any kind is 
almost sure to evoke active opposition. The thinking is that, since human values 
are so intimately personal, they should not be dogmatically impressed upon the 
minds of the young without their own expressed consent or that of their parents; 
such consent being expressed only by voluntary attendance at a sectarian school. 


From our previous discussion of values, it should be clear that the above 
argument applies only to intrinsic values; not to those which are instrumental. 
Nor does it apply to considerations involving inter-relationships among hypo- 
thesized intrinsics. For, as noted, such considerations are subject to scientific 
verification; a process quite out in the open, subject to public scrutiny, and not 
binding upon any particular individual. It is quite within his democratically 
recognized rights to accept or to reject scientific conclusions, as he sees fit. Hence, 
American public-school teachers should not be at all hesitant to devote careful 
study to extrinsic values or to possible inter-relationships among intrinsic values. 


It is only indoctrination or inculcation of intrinsic values as such which 
democracy seems to oppose in public schools. But what great expanses of 
spiritual and other values are left open by this restriction! It would seem that 
public-school personnel should look to, and cultivate, what is openly available 
to it and not stay out of the area entirely, merely because part of it is shut off. 
And just how completely is the forbidden part really shut off? If either intrinsic 
or extrinsic values are only relatively so, subject to human change as change 
appears desirable, then possible intrinsics can (for occasions of study) be one 
after another given tentative approval, and consideration be given both to what 
extrinsics they necessite and how they might affect other intrinsics. Such study 
would be a long cry from indoctrination, yet would go far in helping youngsters 
reach value decisions and commitments which are considered and thoughtful. 
Just what more should be wanted by teachers in a democracy? 











“GOING BEYOND” 
EXPERIMENTALISM 


BY PHILIP G. SMITH 


GREAT GIANTS CAST LARGE SHADOWS. In the case of intellectual giants the 


shadows are always more enduring and may thus appear more real and com- 
manding than the giants themselves. 


Most of us, being something less than intellectual giants, are bound to find 
our lives being lived more or less in the shadows. If we strive for consistency of 
outlook, moreover, we are likely to find ourselves largely in some particular shadow. 
All this is at least mildly disconcerting and so we attempt to give some distinctive 
outline to our own smaller shadows by playing the ancient and honorable game ot 
“giant beating’. We write papers elaborating on, taking exception to, exploring 
the bearing of, interpreting and qualifying, this and that fine point of the giant’s 
recorded thought. And, of course, we write papers about each others papers. 


Le) 


Fortunately, most of us don’t take ourselves or each other very seriously, s 
far as this game is concerned, even though we recognize the seriousness of some 
of the problems under discussion. Recently, a number of people have been playing 
the latest version of this game known as “Going beyond Experimentalism”’—or in 
less cautious language, “Going beyond Dewey.” Am I wrong in judging that 
the players of this new version of the old game are taking themselves quite seriously ? 


n 


Certainly serious problems deserve serious consideration and 
spend all our time playing games. Yet what can we mean by “going beyond’”’ 
John Dewey, or going beyond any true philosopher, for that matter? Is philosophy 
the kind of enterprise, like a science, for example, in which we build upon each 
others findings and carry forward certain investigations initiated by departed 
Can a philosopher ever truly say, in the same sense as Newton said 


we must not 


colleagues? 
it, “If I have seen farther, it is by standing on the shoulders of giants?” 


We all hope that true progress of this kind has taken place in certain branches 
But when we consider philosophy in its larger mean- 


of philosophy such as logic. 
is it not the 


ing—when we attempt to build what could be called “‘a philosophy” 
case that each of us must, so to speak, find our own beginning and persevere along 
lonely paths to our own conclusions? If there be any truth in this observation, 
then it would appear that when a man writes a book, the sub-title of which is 
“A Philosophy of Education,” he should, after the customary acknowledgments 
in the preface, simply say what he has to say letting the chips fall where they may. 
Why should he pause at every juncture, “explaining” whether it is his intention at 


this point to agree or disagree with John Dewey? What really is added to any 
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philosophy of education by the announcement that it is the author’s intention 
“to move, not backward, but forward from experimentalism ?’”” 


In spite of this misguided approach, Professor Berkson’s book does raise some 
questions which it may be instructive to explore. Consider, for example, the old 
question of the adequacy of Dewey’s view of education as a process of continuous 
growth, having no end beyond itself. Berkson’s remark that “. . . growth is 
not always desirable, as in the case of cancer, monopolies, and our megalopolitan 
cities’’’ misses the points at issue. Surely no one seriously doubts that Dewey 
was quite capable of conceptually differentiating educational growth from both 
malignant extension and willy-nilly enlargement. Nearer the heart of the matter 
lies the ability to differentiate between philosophy of education and educational 
policy.‘ 


In discussing the nature of education, it is true that Dewey does (as 
one would expect a philosopher to do) explore various ways in which edu- 
cation may be conceived. He devoted a chapter to “Education as Growth.” 
He also devoted full chapters to “Education as a Necessity of Life’, ““Education 
as a Social Function,” “Education as Direction,” and in still other chapters he 
discusses some of the older notions of formal discipline, recapitulation, retrospec- 
tion, and the like. But in still another chapter in which he turns to “Aims in 
Education,” what he actually said was: 

And it is well to remind ourselves that education as such has no aim. Only persons, 

parents, and teachers, etc., have aims, not an abstract idea like education.® 


Dewey certainly understood that whenever a group of people set up a school 
they always have some sort of aims in mind. There must always be some edu- 
cational policy for the direction of schooling in a specific age and culture. In- 
deed, Dewey devotes several pages to a discussion of ““The Criteria of Good Aims.” 
(Again, this is exactly what one would expect a philosopher to do). 


Whether or not we approve the aims embodied in the decisions of our present 
educational policy makers, and whether we believe that such policies have been 
developed because of or in spite of Dewey’s philosophy and his suggestions for 
policy, from the standpoint of philosophy of education we had better not dismiss 
too quickly his insights. We must not fall into a habit of thinking which identifies 
some particular set of policy suggestions as the aims of education. If certain of 
our “frontier thinkers’’, “‘reconstructionists’, and the like, sincerely believe that 
we have come to the place where in order to “reintegrate our culture”’ it is necessary 
to subordinate education to certain social, political, or religious ideals, then, of 
course, it is their duty to say so and our duty to listen most carefully. But why 
must the issue be confused by all this shouting of “Exce/sior”’ coupled with super- 
ficial strictures of Dewey’s analysis of “education as growth?” 


Berkson, like Brameld and others of this group, evidently object to the 
experimentalist emphasis on individualism. Their analysis of the situation goes 
something like this. Dewey was a product of the trust-busting liberalism of his 


2Op. cit., p. 17 
3Op. cit., p. 47. 
‘Berkson sometimes uses these terms interchangeably, e.g., see op. cit. p. 92 or p. 209. 
5Democracy and Education, p. 125. 
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day. He therefore rejected the earlier forms of rugged individualism but still 
retained too much optimistic and rationalistic emphasis on science, reason, edu- 
cation, and individual action. If we are to go beyond Dewey, we must put aside 
“the circumscribed compromises” of this earlier and transitional liberalism and 
embrace a form of social control which places less emphasis on process and more 
on definite aims and concrete social objectives. 


How is it that Dewey failed to grasp the basic realities concerning the indi- 
vidual and society? It would appear that we must argue either that Dewey was 
an especially provincial thinker, unwilling or unable to break clear from the main 
currents of his time, or that Dewey, like all men, are so much the product of their 
own culture that whatever truth or reality they think they see can have validity 
only in a relative sense. The first alternative hardly seems plausible. We know 
that Dewey observed that the philosophy which is most likely to be popular in a 
given age and culture is that philosophy which best expresses the fundamental 
ideas and aspirations of the time. But we also know that Dewey believed that 
the function of philosophy was at least as much a matter of criticism of prevailing 
ideas as of formal expression of them. We know also that Dewey was quite 
familiar with various conceptions of the individual and society which differed 
markedly from the position he developed. Included in his ken were conceptions 
which placed less emphasis on the individual, politically both right and left, and 
philosophically both idealistic and realistic. When a man inclines toward a posi- 
tion which Dewey declined to accept, then it seems a trifle odd to label this per- 
tectably respectable difference a “going forward” from Dewey. This is nearly 
as odd as the suggestion that “‘forward from experimentalism”’ involves a refurbish- 
ing of the old mind-body dualism. 


If we argue the second alternative, we must face the old paradox that is 
always involved in any absolute or universal relativism or in any sociologism. 
Karl Marx at least had the virtue of being straightforward about this problem 
and attempted to make plausible the claim of special exception for an elite group 
who could transcend their culturally conditioned perspective and view the historic 
struggle in all its stark reality. What are the qualifications of our present elite? 
Why are they exceptions to the cultural forces which prevented Dewey from grasp- 
ing the truth? 


A third proposed “reconstruction” involves the experimentalist emphasis on 
continuing inquiry, tentativeness of conclusions, and the like. Brameld, for 
example, fears that when this view is applied in the classroom “Emphasis is 
more often upon ‘how we think’—upon analyzing, setting up, and testing hypo- 
theses—than upon the clear-cut conclusions, objectives, or commitments that 


should be sought as results of thinking.’ Berkson evidently shares this fear of 


too much inquiry, too much questioning, too much doubting. He quotes with 
approval, Peirce, who said, “If a proposition is to be applied to action, it has to 
be embraced, or believed without reservation. There is no room for doubt, which 
can only paralyze action.”’ 


®Berkson, Op. cit. preface p. xii. Throughout the book Berkson repeatedly turns to forms of 
analysis and explanation based on antinomies. 
7Brameld, Philosophies of Education in Cultural Perspects: Dryden Press, 1955), p. 183. 
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Concerning the conduct of education, there is a genuine problem here. Before 
we can uncover the real problem, however, we must, to be very blunt about it, 
recognize that this quotation from Peirce is nonsense. Ask any man of action, 
the surgeon, the military commander, the business executive. All very frequently 
take vigorous sustained action on the basis of conclusions which they are pain- 
fully aware are far from certain—they are merely the best tentative guides for 
action that they have been able to develop. Anyone with Peirce’s logical turn 
of mind can, of course, quickly point out that actually the proposition on which 
these men are acting is one they really do embrace without reservation or doubt, 
namely, that it is sometimes better to take action on doubtful conclusions than 
to do nothing. But if we concede that men can and do embrace ¢hat proposition, 
then again we are over our stumbling block and may move on to the genuine 
problem. 


Students are not all of the same temperament, and to quote Hamlet, who’s 
peculiar temperament is an interesting case in point, “aye, there’s the rub!” 
Let’s admit it. Educational policy makers have generally given only superficial 
attention to the problems which cluster around the matter of the schools influence 
on temperament, disposition, and personality. We likely all agree that we do 
not want our schools to produce weak, irresolute characters. Our society does 
not prize the intellectual dilettante nor the overly hesitant, Hamlet-like, indi- 
vidual. But so far as I know there is no evidence at all to suggest that the experi- 
mentalist emphasis on process or upon analyzing, setting up, and testing hypo- 
theses, either causes or contributes to the kind of personality disorder that we fear. 
Actually it has long been considered proper therapy in the case of the indecisive, 
doubt-ridden client to bring out in the open every conceivable question and fear. 
Gradually the client may then be helped to undertake systematic investigation 
of his problems and guided toward action based on reasonable but tentative 
conclusions. The client is thus helped to give up his neurotic quest for the perfect 
conclusion and the certain answer as well as giving up his childish refusal to act 
merely because human intelligence sometimes fails to produce “the clear-cut con- 
clusions, objectives, or commitments that should be sought as results of thinking.” 


Dewey gives at least passing recognition to the general problem of differing 
temperaments in Chapter 15 of How We Think. While he insists that ‘the out- 
come, the adstract to which education is to proceed, is an interest in intellectual 
matters for their own sake, a delight in thinking for the sake of thinking,” still 
he cautions ‘‘Methods that, in developing abstract intellectual abilities, weaken 
habits of practical or concrete thinking fall as much short of the educational ideal 
as do methods that . . . fail to secure some delight in thinking, irrespective of 
practical consequences.” Finally, on the level of policy, he points out that 
“Educators should also note the very great individual differences that exist; 
they should not try to force one pattern and model upon all.”” Wouldn’t it be 
grand if some who are so anxious to go forward from Dewey would pause in their 
advance long enough to go deeper than Dewey! Until more thorough investigation 
reveals evidence to the contrary, many of us will at least hope that Bertrand 
Russell was on the right track when he suggested ““To teach how to live without 
certainty, and yet without hesitation, is perhaps the chief thing that philosophy, 
in our age, can still do for those who study it.’ 


84 History of Western Philosophy, preface p. xiv. 
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It is good that Berkson, Brameld and others should call attention to the 
importance of viewing these educational problems in a proper cultural perspective. 
Times have changed and it is possible that our society is coming apart at the 
seams in a way that Dewey could not foresee. Confusion in economic, political, 
and social affairs surely affect individual personalities. It is even possible that 
the indecisive temperament is so widespread that there is no longer validity in 
Dewey’s observation that “In many (probably the majority) the executive ten- 
dency, the habit of mind that thinks for the purposes of conduct and achievement, 
not for the sake of knowing, remains dominant to the end.’® In any event, 
Ralph Barton Perry is no doubt correct in stating that “If society is to act effec- 
tively, it must remain in agreement with itself not only breadthwise but also 
lengthwise. The temporal continuity of civilization is the indispensable condition 


of progress.”’!° 


Perhaps we must, as Berkson suggests, revise our estimate of “the rationality 
of the individual and his competence in making good political judgement.” 
Perhaps, in order to save society and to meet “the communist and Fascist 
challenges” we must, in our classrooms, dispense with an unrestricted questioning 
and doubting and define a “rounded study of history and contemporary affairs, 
of government and economics, of literature and political theory” as one which 
merely ‘allows for differences of views with references to means and measures 
designed to achieve the goals set forth.”"* In short, perhaps we must retreat from 
the more daringly ideal notions of John Dewey. Perhaps communism really 
does have an advantage, as Berkson believes, “in that it has a clear and firmly 
held ideology.”"* But even if we were to concede all this, let us still retain enough 
perspective so that we do not view such a retreat as a forward march. 


9Op. cit., 1933 edition, p. 228. 

Present Philosophical Tendencies, (George Braziller, Inc., 195 2 
"Op. cit., p. 158. 

20). cit., pp. 256-57 

130p. cit., p. 154. 




















JOHN DEWEY IN RUSSIA’ 


BY WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


EDUCATORS ALL OVER THE WORLD HAVE HAILED DEWEY’S CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND PRACTICE IN SIX CONTINENTS. A German, Professor 
Erich Hylla, declared that Dewey belonged ‘“‘zweifellos zu den bedeutendsten 
padagogischen Fithrern aller Zeiten” (1928). An Argentine, Professor Lorenzo 
Luzuriaga, described Dewey more recently as ‘“‘el pensador mas ilustre y al mismo 
tiempo el defensor mds eminente de la democratizacion educativa de nuestra 
época” (1946). Other examples of more recent date may be cited to show the 
esteem with which Dewey has been held and is still held throughout the world.! 
The defamation and denigration of Dewey, now a popular pastime in some circles 
in the United States, has evidently not yet resulted in any significant loss of 
prestige in the United States and in foreign countries. 


In one area, John Dewey is regarded with more or less open hostility. The 
countries behind the Iron Curtain, for the most part, reject Dewey’s ideas not so 
much on account of their weaknesses but because of political reasons. Apparently, 
the Communist ideology today cannot acknowledge the contribution of Dewey to 
world education. Except for Poland, which published a translation of “How 
We Think” in 1956, no country in this geographical bloc issued anything of a 
positive nature on Dewey. 


It may be interesting to follow the fortunes of Dewey in the largest of the 
Iron-Curtain countries, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. In the following 
pages, we will sketch the history of Dewey’s Russian reputation. This is an 
abstract of a longer, documented study which will probably appear at a later date. 


The interest of the Russian liberals in West European culture led to the 
familiarity on the part of Russian educators with the ideas of Pestalozzi, Fellen- 
berg, Froebel, and other nineteenth-century pedagogues. Count Leo N. Tolstoi 
visited West Europe several times and his ultra-progressive school at Yasnaya 
Polyana, founded in 1859 and exisiting but a short time, reflected many of those 
principles. Other leaders in modern Russian education appeared at about the 
turn of the century. These included Konstantin N. Ventsel, Stanislav T. Shatski, 
and Pavel P. Blonski. It was at that time that the educational writing of John 
Dewey became known to the Russian educational reformers. 


The earliest connections between Dewey and Russian appear to have been 
via Chicago. By the time the philosopher arrived at the University of Chicago 
in 1894 to take over the Department of Philosophy, Psychology, and Pedagogy, 
WILLIAM BRICKMAN 1s Professor of Education, New York University and Editor of School and 


Ooctety. 


1Cf., William W. Brickman, “John Dewey’s Foreign Reputation as a Scholar”, School and Society, 
Vol. 70, (October 22, 1949), pp. 257-265. See also William W. Brickman and Stanley Lehrer (editors), 
“John Dewey: Master Educator” (New York: Society for the Advancement of Education, 1959), 
pp. 89-100. A portion of the present article was published in idid., pp. 101-104. 
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there was already something of an interest in Russian culture in both the Uni- 
versity and the city. Charles R. Crane, a leading industrialist, had visited Russia 
in the 1890’s and had, prevailed upon President William Rainey Harper to take 
the first of his trips to Russia in 1900. Dr. Harper visited Tolstoi and brought 
Prince Volkovski to lecture on Russian literature at the University. 


Jane Addams visited Yasnaya Polyana in 1896 and accepted from Tolstoi a 
donation of $250 from his royalties from “Resurrection” for Hull House. Among 
the guests at Hull House in 1899 was Prince Kropotkin. 


The St. Louis Exposition of 1904 attracted a number of Russians, some of 
whom stopped in Chicago. In the same year, and perhaps as early as 1903, a 
Russian engineer, Alexander Zelenko, lived for a time at Hull House. It is pos- 
sible that he met Dewey through one of Dewey’s lectures on social psychology at 
the house. These points are still subject to establishment by further research. 
Be that as it may, Zelenko returned to Moscow and spread the Hull House idea 
of settlement work. With his co-workers Louise Schleger and Stanislav T. Shatski, 
he opened in 1906 the First Moscow Settlement and in the following year an 
experimental school, which was shortly afterward closed by the czarist govern- 
ment on charges of Socialist indoctrination and reopened in 1908. 


Shatski first became acquainted with Dewey’s educational thought as early as 
1905, probably through Zelenko. The first of the translation of Dewey’s works in 
Russian, that of “The School and Society” was in 1907. One may infer, that 
there were some writings in Russian about Dewey, perhaps because his name was 
quite well known all over Europe prior to World War I. 


The Russian Revolution brought about the introduction of innovations in 
education. The ideas of Dewey became more popular and translations of “Schools 
of Tomorrow,” “The School and Society,” and other books began to appear in 
the Russian language. Shatski, Bionski, Albert P. Pinkevitch, Anatol Lunachar- 
ski, and other educators of the first decade of Soviet existence made frequent 
mention of Dewey in their writings and made use of his ideas. Professor Pinke- 
vitch, to cite one example, found much of value in Dewey’s thinking even if he 
did not approve of the American philosopher’s non-Marxian orientation. As 
president of the Second Moscow University, Pinkevitch must have influenced 
many when he urged that all students of education should study the works of 
Dewey. A thorough examination of this period of Soviet educational history 
will no doubt yield ample proof that Dewey’s ideas and practice affected Soviet 
education rather deeply. 


Dewey himself visited Soviet Russia in the summer of 1928 as a member of a 
25-man American delegation. His views on Soviet education and life appeared 
in a series of articles during the fall of that year in the New Republic. In 1939, 
they were reprinted in book form under the title, “Impressions of Soviet 
Russia .. .” They were also reproduced in “Characters and Events.” 


As Jane M. Dewey, the philosopher’s daughter, stated in her biographical 
sketch, the articles were “very sympathetic in tone with the U.S.S.R.,” which 
resulted in Dewey being branded as a “Bolshevik” in some newspapers. How- 
ever, Dewey was not uncritical of the Soviet Union. For example, he observed 
that, according to the Communist educators, “propaganda is education and edu- 
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cation is propaganda” (“Impressions of Soviet Russia”, New York, 1929, p. 
54). In the same breath, Dewey remarked that propaganda and education “are 
more than confounded; they are identified” by the Soviet pedagogues. The 
recognition of this fact did not prevent him from appreciating the achievements of 
the Soviet schools. He was amazed “at the progress already made” and was 
convinced that the Soviet school system was “a going concern; a self-moving 
organism” (ibid., p. 106). 


There was some sort of reciprocation involving John Dewey and the Soviet 
Union in the 1920’s. Pinkevitch and other Soviet educators had praised the 
American as one whose ideas came closest among foreign thinkers, to the spirit of 
Marxism and Russian Communism. From the Soviet point of view, this was lavish 
praise indeed. 


However, it was not long before a break developed. It was true that, in 1931, 
the ‘““Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya” described Dewey as “‘an outstanding 
American philosopher, psychologist, sociologist, and pedagogue” (Volume 23, pp. 
717-720) and presented his ideas in a long article. In the same year, however, 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union decided to get rid of all progressive 
educational practices. Now Dewey’s star began todrop. Four years later, Pinke- 
vitch, who had lauded Dewey, mentioned his name only once in his “‘Science and 
Education in the U.S.S.R.” As the years went on in the 1930’s, the de-Deweyiza- 
tion of Soviet education proceeded at a rapid pace, but the name of Dewey was 
evidently still respected. The Trotsky Inquiry, under the chairmanship of Dewey, 
which resulted in the exoneration of Stalin’s opponent, led to the condemnation of 
Dewey by the U.S.S.R. and by Communists all over the world. 


In spite of all this, Dewey was still accorded reasonable attention in E. N. 
Medynskii’s work on the history of education, “Istoria Pedagogiki,” (Moscow, 
1941, Vol. 1). But, in general, he was ignored whenever he was not attacked. 


Since the Cold War began, there seems to have developed a streng movement 
in the Soviet Union to attack Dewey personally as well as professionally. The 
“Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entsiklopediya,” in its 1952 edition, cut down the size of 
the article on Dewey. Here he is described as “‘a reactionary bourgeois phi- 
losopher and sociologist’”” who worked “‘in the interests of the aggressive policy of 
the government of the U.S.A.” Moreover, Dewey is charged with “spreading 
racial obscurantism, amorality, unscrupulousness.”” He is also condemned for 
using education as a tool to indoctrinate capitalism on the one hand, to foment 
hatred of Communism on the other. The final statement of this brief article is 
worth quoting: ‘“The philosophy of Dewey is the philosophy of war and fascism. 
Dewey is the proclaimer of contemporary American reaction, an ideologist of 
American imperialism [and] a violent enemy of the U.S.S.R. the country of the 
people’s democracy and of the revolutionary theory of Marxism-Leninism” 
(“Bolshaya Sovetskaya Entiklopediya,” 1952, Vol. 23, p. 343). This was by no 
means untypical of the Soviet Union’s attitude toward Dewey during the year 
of his death, as well as before and after. 


It is of special interest that, in the summer of 1958, when the Comparative 
Education Society, under the direction of Professor Read and myself, conferred 
with the experts of the Academy of Pedagogical Sciences in Moscow, we were told 
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that the best example of a research study on the history of educational thought 
was a monograph on Dewey. This volume, which was published in 1952, was 
“‘Pedagogika D. Diui na sluzhbe sovremennoi Amerikanskoi reaktsii”, by Professor 
V. S. Shevkin. In English, the title means “The Pedagogy of J. Dewey in the 
Service of Contemporary American Reaction.” The first chapter contains foot- 
note references to Lenin, Marx and Engels, Stalin, Zhdanov, Kalinin, and Malen- 
kov, and to only one educator, Johann Friedrich Herbart. There is no reference 
in the notes to Dewey’s writings. The second chapter is entitled, “Pragmatism 
Instrumentalism—The Philosophical Foundation of the Reactionary Pedagogy.” 
While it is a critique of the doctrines of William James and John Dewey its docu- 
mentation was loaded with citations from the works of Marx, Lenin, Stalin, and 
their followers. The third chapter was on “the Pseudoscientific Meaning of 
Pragmatic Pedagogy;” and the fifth and final chapter, “J. Dewey, the Henchman 
of Contemporary Imperialist Reaction.”” There are references to Dewey’s writ- 
ings, but his ideas are appraised in accordance with the principles of Marxism— 
Leninism—Stalinism. 


It is instructive to consider one paragraph of the final chapter. Here the 
author concludes that “Dewey is the wicked enemy not only of the American 
people but also of all the freedom-loving peoples of our earth. The entire system 
of his views on the world, society, and the younger generation is, knowing no 
bounds, an apologetic for American imperialism” (p. 135, translation by the present 
writer). On the other hand, Professor Shevkin presented as a true educator “the 
great leader of the Soviet people and of all progressive mankind, I. V. Stalin” 
(tbid., p. 142). It might also be mentioned that a partial German translation has 
been published in 1955 in East Germany: ‘“‘Die Padagogik J. Deweys”’ (Berlin: 
Volk und Wissen Volkseigener Verlag). 


Such, in outline form, is the account of the decline of Dewey’s doctrines in 
the Soviet Union. He may be highly respected all over the world, even in the 


United States and Poland, but nowhere has he been dragged down as he has been 
in the land of Lenin, Stalin, and Khrushchev. 

















A STUDY OF WIDER SOURCES IN 
EDUCATION THEORY 


BY WILLIAM F. BRUCE 


The John Dewey Society, in initiating an exploratory survey of the trend 
toward using wider sources in educational theory, is offering the readers of this 
journal an opportunity to participate in the study. This inquiry follows from 
an article in Educational Theory (January, 1959) by Editor Archibald W. 
Anderson describing the Society’s new publication program—a Lectureship Series 
and a Studies Series. 


The term, “‘wider sources,’’ emphasizes contributions from fields in addition 
to “philosophy of education” and “educational psychology.”” These two sub- 
divisions have been accused of ignoring contributions to theory arising in other 
subdivisions, such as curriculum revision, administration, and classroom methods. 
The intent here is to identify any lag in communication among departments so 
that it may be reduced. The reader is invited to offer his own observations of 
such “lag,” whether toward or away from educational psychology and philosophy, 
with suggestions for its amelioration. 


In extending the search beyond the teacher-education curriculum, it is recog- 
nized that vital sources lie deep within the constantly changing American society. 
To the degree that an educator can help his students grasp and apply significant 
meanings inherent in on-going American culture, he is reaching out widely. It 
happens, however, that specialists in the systematized disciplines may provide 
up-to-date suggestions before the new ideas have become evident in the culture. 
This “lag reduction” aim is well illustrated in the selection of the John Dewey 
Society’s first three Lecturers: Business Administrator Ordway Tead, Culture 
Historian Oscar Handlin, and Economist Seymour Harris. Again, the reader is 
invited to participate by explaining how a certain discipline is providing suggestions 
that fruitfully enrich his own educational theory. 


Another source of ideas for educational theory and school practice is offered 
by interdisciplinary research. Scholars today recognize that exploration in 
interdisciplinary fields, such as bio-chemistry, bio-social psychology, and group 
dynamics, is highly rewarding. Often the interdisciplinary studies give insight 
into the whole culture. Some readers may be ready to indicate ways in which 
interdisciplinary research is contributing to educational theory for them. 


It is evident that the teacher-educator, the school administrator, and the 
classroom teacher have a complicated, cooperative task in developing an idea, 
derived from the comprehensive culture, interdisciplinary research, a systematic 
discipline, or even a subdivision of the professional curriculum, into an educative 
process adapted to individual learners with differing capacities pursuing diverse 
subjects. Although this responsibility for flexible adaptation to plural needs is 
ultimately the classroom teacher’s, the educational theorist is responsible for 
carrying through the idea by many steps toward its practical goal. So the reader 
is invited to outline his own ways of “‘carrying through.” 


WILLIAM F. BRUCE, 7711 Old Chester Road; Washington 14, D. C., is co-ordinating the current 


survey of sources of educational theory. 
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Unless much wisdom pervades the process of gathering in suggestions from 
widely-ranging sources, the outcomes may be superficiality of treatment and 
scattering of effort. Unless each educator includes in this “‘stretching of the 
mind” toward outlying areas some digging beneath the surface for deeper mean- 
ings, his efforts will miss the sound aid to the learner intended. Ways must be 
found of incorporating the new idea into the educator’s present theory. A first 
warning is “‘not to bite off more than you can chew.”’ A survey outlining many 
diverse sources is useful largely because it offers an opportunity for choice within 
the vast scope of knowledge, which is far beyond the comprehension of any one 
person. A related safeguard is for each member of a school or college staff to 
trust his colleagues for help in recognizing values in relatively unfamiliar fields, 
which they have brought to bear upon their teaching programs. Certainly, wise 
selection, generous sharing, and neat assimilation of any new idea is essential in 
maintaining a sound “structure.”’ To the “structural” safeguard may be added 
the essential “operational” using and testing of new ideas. This testing in the 
classroom is a two-way process by which theories are revised as they are being 
applied. Readers are invited to illustrate and explain the safeguards they use. 


In view of the expressed intention to foster depth and breadth of interpretation, 
the term, “philosophy of education, "may appear more appropriate than “edu- 
cational theory.”” As used here, “educational theory” carries an inclusive mean- 
ing similar to that underlying its selection in 1950 as the title of this journal. 
Inasmuch as “philosophy of education” is a particular subdivision of the pro- 
fessional curriculum, ‘‘educational theory’? seems more appropriate in drawing 
into the present survey from other subdivisions, such as curriculum and methods, 
much needed viewpoints. For those who customarily 
education” as ideally penetrating all aspects of the teacher-education curriculum as 
well as all operations in administrative offices and classrooms of school systems, the 
latter term may be more appropriate. Certainly, the reader is invited to present 
his own approach, whether in philosophic terms or otherwise, by which crucial 
problems may be faced comprehensively and persistently. 


There are many practical problems upon which this study of sources may 
distribute light shed by a wide circle of cooperative, thoughtful readers. How 
can each teacher-education curriculum and institution be organized to give oppor- 


tunity for both students ar<) faculty to keep in touch with a wide variety of 
How can specialized professional organiza- 


moving areas influencing education? 
the Philosophy of Education Society, the 


tions, such as the John Dewey Society, 
Association for Student Teaching, and the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, maintain fuller and more productive communication? 
The reader’s suggestions on such questions, and especially upon the deeper impli- 
cations of the movement toward “‘wider sources” will be welcomed. 


Finally, we remind readers of the invitation extended by Professor Anderson 
(Educational Theory, January, 1959, p. 49) in behalf of the John Dewey Society 
on Publications that “any educator . . . who has a suggestion” for the Studies 
in Educational Theory Series write Arthur G. Wirth, Brooklyn College, Brooklyn 
10, New York. Likewise, any suggestions by readers relative to this exploratory 
survey of wider sources in educational theory should be sent directly to Dr. Wirth. 


think of “philosophy of 
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